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THE SUMMER OF.THE HEART. 


BY MARY W. JANYRIN. 


Tus heart of summer was palpitating with 
her fullest tide of life-blood. Her cheek and lip 
were red with damask stain of rose-bloom; the 
blue of azure skies was in her dreamy eye; the 
curling tendrils of leafy vines were in her luxu- 
riant, flossy hair; and her voice was drowsy 
with the murmur of the droning sea. 

And yet, amid all this opulence of warmth, 


bloom, and repose, the life of Maud Longfellow. 


was strangely cold and dreary. When spring 
had come to thrill other pulses, and awaken 
them, alike with nature’s, out of their sluggish 
winter torpor, no resurrection came to hers; 
nor could the growth of the beautiful summer 


time diffuse a glow through her being. Four 


years before, all that was warming and vivify- 
ing had been crushed within her heart; and, 
since that time, she had walked along a sterile, 
monotonously dreary path, in which no spring- 
ing violet or blooming rose refreshed her eye, 
nor summer bird enchanted her ear, nor tropic 
south wind lapped ‘her senses in its Circean 
spell. 

We do not customarily bestow great plenitude 
of pity upon those who, of their own free will, 
shut the gate on pleasant pathways, and turn, 
instead, into bleak and sterile ones—more espe- 
cially if chill pride stands on her pedestal under 
the lintel of the gateway, and points, with stern 
finger, to the sacrifice. But Maud Longfellow 
had some shadow of excuse for her mistake, 
reared as she had been from earliest childhood, 
surrounded by influences that guarded her, ves- 
tal-like, within the temple; alas! that exclu- 
siveness was the shrine on which she was bound, 
heart and soul, by her haughty sire, who stood 
high-priest at the altar!: 

No taint of common worldly contact had ever 
come to her in her stately mansion home, almost 
as ancient, in its two-century-old inheritance, 
as some castled-keep beyond the sea; and the 


blood ‘of the Longfellows had been kept unsoiled 


from muddy plebeian mixture all those two 





centuries, by intermarriage only with blood ag 
patrician as its own. ie 

But blood may grow thin and cold in two 
hundred years, and it needs the infusion of 
thicker tides to prevent it from turning pale 
and watery; and I have sometimes thought that 
Maud Longfellow’s must have caught a foreign 
strata into that which circled through her deli- 
cate veins than decended from her long line of 
patrician sires, else she had never stooped from 
her high throne of pride to bestow a second 
thought on Albion Reeves—the young engineer 
and surveyor—who came down to draught out 
some new roads and rustic bridges on the bor- 
ders of her father’s broad estate. 

From the first time when she saw him in 
the library, sitting with her father at ‘the 
oaken table, busy with his maps, and charts, 
and surveying. instruments—from that time, 
when Albion Reeves acknowledged the care- 
lessly-given introduction to his employer's high- 
bred daughter with as much empressément in his 
bow as any of her wealthy suitors, his face 
haunted her. What business had a mechanic 
with such splendid physical beauty as this man? 
His figure was the model of a Greek athlete’s; 
his head crowned the superb column of neck 
that rose from his broad shoulders like Anti- 
nous’; and his brow was magnificently developed 
as a statesman’s. Sitting in her own boudoir, 
or receiving guests in her sumptuous parlors— 
walking, riding, or in her dreams—Maud Long- 
fellow could not get that man’s face and figure 
out of her thoughts. He looked the nobleman; 
but nature had placed him in the humble sphere 
of the mechanic. 

His splendid physique was the first cause of 
Maud’s interest; but I know that slie was too 
thoroughly ingrained with her cultivated patri- 
cian pride not to have crushed down all thoughts 
of Albion Reeves, had not a circumstance occur- 
red to bring their minds and tastes into finer 


contact. 
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\@me day, Maud’s borse,.whom all supposed 
entirely broken to the saddle, took it into his 
head to. show no distinction to the Longfellow 
race; elsé he chose to assert his own royal con- 
tempt of restraint, derived from a noble equine 
stock of thorough-breds; for he spurned the 
eontrol. of his patrician rider, and reared and 
flung her, almost dead, just across the path of 
the young engineer, in the new road he was 
constructing on the outer edge of the Longfel- 
low estate. 

Just as he was, in soiled coat, and boots 
muddy with contact with mother earth, Albion 
Reeves bore the lady to a green bank; brought 
water from a spring hard by, and bathed her 
ereamy forehead and blue-veined wrists; and 
almost gave a sigh, when he saw the pink flush 
of life creep back into the cheek and lips of the 
beautiful waif the fates had flung so suddenly 
across his way, since he must now resign her. 
But he faithfully wrought her restoration; then 
lifted her gently into the saddle of the animal, 
who now came back with drooping head and 
docile eye, and led her slowly home to the man- 
sion on the elm-crowned hill. 

To suppose that Ralph Longfellow would 
prove ungrateful to the brave young fellow 
who had brought about the recovery of his 
only daughter from ‘that deep swoon, would be 
to write him destitute of the attributes of his 
courteous, high-bred race; but to state that 
Maud fell irretrievably and entirely in love 
with him, would be but to confirm the theory 
that the hearts of women are alike, the world 
over, despite the teachings of factitious pride, 
and to tell the truth in her case. 

Had any one accused Maud of this at that 
juncture, she would, doubtless, have curled her 
rose-bud lips and dilated her thin nostrils with 
intensest scorn; had her father even conceived 
it, ever so dimly, a streak of ire would have 
warmed his calm, cold blood to the livid heat 
of passion. But so it was; and the stately old 
gentleman welcomed the young engineer to the 
hospitalities of his house; while the girl named 
her growing fascination by the ordinary title, 
‘gratitude,’ and wove the meshes of the net 
closer shout her whcle being. As if- only 

’ “gratitude” could stain her pale, proud cheek 
with crimson, or cause the thrill, whose eddies 
circled through her heart, when he was by! 

Yet do not think, reader, that Maud Long- 
fellow had weakly surrendered to some common 
man, simply because nature had endowed him 
with a magnificent personale. Those who knew 
Albion Reeves best, spoke of an intellect of the 
highest order, and royal parts of mind as well 


as person; and prophesied that, from surveying 
country roads and building rustic bridges with 
his band of workmen, he would rise to posts of 
eminence and skill. And yet he was not born 
in the highest ranks of life—only of those oft 
quoted “poor, but respectable parents,” who 
could give him no lift in the world beyond their 
tender love and good wishes, when he went out 
from the home-roof to fight the battles of his 
future. . 

But to the ambitious youth, with *‘ Excelsior” 
engraven upon his frontlet, there is no such 
word as ‘‘fail;” and so, side by side with toil 
went study, and the midnight oil was not con- 
sumed in vain; and Albion Reeves had worked 
his way upward, until he had risen from the 
common to the master workman, and knew 
enough of cubes and compasses to direct the 
laying out of highways all over the land. 

Still he was ‘‘only a mechanic;” and when 
Maud Longfellow awoke to the fact that she 
loved him—as she did one day—she felt as 
great a shock as though she had seen the patri- 
cian blood of her race run into the veins of pea- 
sants and churls. True, her heart, mind, and 
soul, cried out longingly, ‘‘He is more than my 
equal—he is my superior!” But position, habit, 
false education, and her inflexible pride, said, 
“It can never be! Drive him from your heart! 
Forget him!” 

And so pride and will conquered; and if 
Maud Longfellow grew paler as she grew colder 
and statelier, none knew that she suffered from 
any wound beyond the effects of the one she re- 
ceived in the fall from her horse that day; and 
if over Albion Reeves’ life-sky, whieh had, of 
late, been flushed with a warm roseate glow, 
dropped down: a heavy pall, none knew it but 
himself; or that he only lived thenceforth to 
fight a harder battle than he had ever fought 
before with fortune or with fate. 

And all that happened over four years ago— 
not much, seemingly, to those who met Maud 
Longfellow in her splendid home; but enough 
to chill her into an icy statue, and throw 4 
blight over the tropic summer of her heart. 

A soft, sweet wind of peace suddenly blew up 
from the South, scattering the ebon cloud that 
had for four long, dreary years hung over the 
land;«and the hushed breath of the nation 
found vent again in a long-drawn sigh of relief 
and joy. 

A great gloom was lifted alike from human 
hearts and the face of nature; for both had 
been drear while the lurid star of war hung, 
{ full-orbed and baleful, low in the Southern 
{horizon. But now all was changed. The 
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heavens cleared till the blue sky.shone through ; 
the atmosphere was purified of civil and social 
eontentions; the wheels of society slid back into 
their old grooves again; and the old order of 
things was restored. Hand-in-hand with peace 


the dross in the alembic of society, to be counted 
in Miss Longfellow’s set; and many an envious 
pang-stirred the breasts ofthe fashionable por- 
venues, who vainly attempted to climb,*on their 
golden ladders, to the serene heights where this 


eame recreation; and pleasure beckoned to lay ? stately woman sat inaccessibly enthroned. 


aside all cares for a season, and bathe the brow 
in her poppy-steepéd waters. 

And surely this is right; for when ‘‘the time 
to weep” has passed, the “time to laugh,” 
whereof the wise man wrote, is come; and glad- 
ness entered many 8 household, whence sor- 
row, sad guest, had been banished erewhile 
by sweet-voiced resignation. And, in unison 
with human rejoicings, earth smiled anew with 
flowers—her soil washed free of the sanguinary 
stain of fraternal combat with the baptism of 
the late April rains; and June came, with her, 
roses and her bluest skies; and the mid-sum- 
mer deepened; and the blue sea sang his songs 
of joy upon the hard, silver sands. 

With the pleasure-tide that swept away the 
heart-lightened throng te those haunts where 
“crowds do congregate,” Maud Longfellow 
floated from her inland home to Newport. 

And yet I think it was more to endeavor to 
rid herself of that spirit of unrest, which had 
all those late years pervaded her, than to mix 
with the gay world, that she left the quiet of 
the green country for the babble of the great 
hotel by the sounding sea. Maud was her own 
mistress now. Her stately father had, three 
years before, yielded to the fiat of that stern 
conqueror who is no respecter of persons, and 
gone to sleep among his ancestral Longfellows, 
with a costly marble obelisk above his breast. 
But she was doubly restless and wretched; and 
the heart of the summer, bringing a wealth of 
enjoyment, with its balm and bloom, to others, 
brought no summer glow of life or warmth to 
her, 

But doubly lonely though she was, and pos- 
sessed with the demon of unquiet, yet ever 
eolder and more reserved in her pale pride 
grew Maud Longfellow. 

At Newport the blood of her race proclaimed 
itself—not in the vulgar blaze of diamonds, or 
the sheen of costly silks, or in the show of such 
equipages as the Shoddies and Petroleums of 
the new regime delight in; but in that haughty 
exclusiveness which hedged her round, save 
from her chosen few, with a pale more effectual 
than any barrier any'emperor of the Celestial 
tea-country could ever raise to separate himself 
from contact with the rude barbarians outside. 

It was something, even to the fine gold of 





talent, inteHect, and beauty, who mix ever with 


And yet, if they could have only known how 
very lonely that pale, proud woman was, none 
would have long envied her. But the old gray 
stone tower in Truro Park guarded not its his- 
tory more closely than she; while nature, always 
pitiful for desolation, had draped that in friendly 
vines and flowers; but not a green tendril curled 
over the walls of the icy barrier she had reared 
within her heart. 

But Maud Longfellow was not wholly stone 
or ice; and there were hours when, walking by 
the sad sea and listening to its moanings, she 
bitterly repented the pride which had dwarfed 
her life, and would gladly have lain it down, 
with all that deep, strong passion of love, of 
which natures like hers are capable, at the feet 
of that man who was her being’s only king. 

Talk as we may of “suitable matches,” and 
the equality of birth and fortune, they are but 
outward accidents, and never really decide the 
fitness of hearts and souls for each other. The 
only true nobility is that of the intellect; the 
only true knight-errantry is of the affectiona; 
and Albion Reeves, cradled in the humble farm- 
house, and nurtured in the stern schools of 
poverty and privation, was more than peer of 
the patrician girl, who had been shielded from 
the rude breath of the world as carefully as 
the waxen-leaved camelia within the hot-house 
walls. 

And there by the sad, twilight sea, always 
solitarily seeking those haunts where none could 
intrude upon her reveries, all the pride died 
out of Maud Longfellow’s heart; and she bit- 
terly regretted the desolation she had brought 
upon her life. 

It is not always permitted us to retrieve the 
errors of the past, else many a life that to-day 
jolts over rough or lonely roads, would slip at 
once into easier channels; but God was very ~ 
good to Maud Longfellow. Perhaps He had 
decreed that she had expiated her mistake by 
her suffering. 

One afternoon, when the sun was sloping te 
his western bed, casting a long track of blood- 
red ‘glow athwart the sea, the girl stood upon 
the brink of that yawning-chasm, known to the 
‘frequenters of Newport as ** Purgatory,” whose 
fissures seam the rocks so deep that a gazer 
may not look into the black abyss without a 
shudder of fear. 
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But, fascinated by the gloomy grandeur of the 
place, Maud, who had left her carriage at the 
edge of the sands, and climbed the rocky ram- 
parts alone, stood bending over the edge of the 
abyss. It was a dangerous locale, for a sudden 
loss of equipoise, caused by the slipping of a 
stone, might have hurled her into the chasm; 
but she knew it not, and lingered with a strange 
fascination, held by the spell of the waters 


- seething and boiling fathoms below, and striv- 


ing to pierce the darkness with her vision. 

On a sudden, a step fell close by her, side; 
and a hand was lain upon her arm, and drew 
her firmly away from the edge of the chasm. 

‘“‘«Excuse me, madam; but I have been watch- 
ing you from the beach, and thought you could 
not be aware of your danger. Purgatory is an 
ugly place to fall into, this glorious August 
afternoon.” 

Maud Longfellow grew dizzy and faint—not 
from the recoil caused by the sudden realiza- 
tion of her escape from danger, but because a 
voice had fallen on her ears which she had 
never thought to hear again. Albion Reeves 
etood before her! 

One evening, two weeks later, a confession 
trembled from scarlet lips, as a pair sat in the 
shadow of the trees of Truro Park, with the 
white moonlight flinging the long shadow of 
the old Round Tower, aslant the sodded turf, 
almost to their very feet. 





“T have planned other roads than the one on 
your father’s estate four years ago,” said Lieut. 
Reeves. ‘From the first bridge built across 
the Chickahominy, to the last laid by Gen. 
Grant, on his march to Richmond, have I fol- 
lowed the armies of my country. If I could 
only have known that you thought of me, some- 
times, dear Maud!” 

‘Always, Albion!” was the reply. ‘There 
was no day, struggle as I did to forget you, 
when you were absent from my thoughts.” 

*‘And I always worshiped you as a star in 
the far-off heavens—too high for my reaeh,” 
said Reeves, softly. 

‘‘But stars fall to earth sometimes,’’ returned 
the lady, with a smile; ‘‘and then they are seen 
no more by any gazers.”’ 

“But you will not disappear thus, meteor- 
like, from my path? You will walk the long 
road of life with me, dearest Maud?” asked 
Reeves, eagerly. 

There was no answer in words; but a deli- 
cate white hand stole into Albion Reeves’; and 
the trees whispered overhead; and the shadow 
of the ivy-draped, flower-garlanded old Round 
Tower crept nearer, and enveloped them in its 
folding embrace. 

But there were no shadows on their joy that 
night; for the red blossoms of love had burst 
into sudden bloom in the sunny, tropical sum- 
mer of Maud Longfellow’s heart. 
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BY B. ELLINGWOOD DIX. 





I am dying, darling, dying. 
With our baby on my breast; 

And its low and gentle breathing 
Lulls me softly to my rest. 

Let it sweetly breathe and slumber =, 
Till my pulses beat no more; 

It will keep this heart then silent, 
Warm a moment when ’tis o’er. 


Tam dying! yes, ’m dying! 
And the world is fair to view; 

Pairer than in childhood wreathing, 
Fairy worlds of drops of dew; 

For your kind and gentle breathings, ~ 
Like the fondly brooding dove, 

Hushed the wailing heart-strings bursting, 
Breaking all for want of love. 


Should another hand as purely 
Tender you a wifely care, 

Tell her they are wife’s and baby’s, 
These two mingled locks of hair. 
Lay them on your heart, my darling! 

Never let them be misplaced; 
Let there be no jealous feelings, 
Nor let my memory be erased. 





When I’m dead, oh! darling, darling! 
Take our Charlie to your heart; 
Teach it often of its mother— 
He and I so soon must part. 
Over us there now is falling 
Mists that veil the other shore; 
Come to me my babe and darling, 
To the blest, the Evermore. 


Yes, my husband, you'll be grieving, 
Praying sadly o’er our child, 
And throughout the night be calling 
Plaintive accents, strange and wild. 
Cll be with you, darling, with you, 
Watching o’er our baby boy; ‘ 
Happy if his fond caresses 
Gives your aching heart one joy! 


Lay this little tress, my darling, 
I have cut from off his brow, 

Full of golden sunlight gleaming, 
Brighter than the West just now. 
Clouds are heavy o’er the lowlands— 

Darker clouds will come to-night; 
But the brown and gold will mingle, 
Each will make the other bright. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——’S DIARY.” 





CHAPTER I. . 

Cart. Bett, of M——, was no Midas, like 
some of our money-makers. Only by touches, 
many and painstaking, did the products of his 
small factory, his store, and his few acres of 
land on the outskirts of the village, yield him 
the means of comfort, nay, I may say, of ele- 
gance, in his so-called expensive family. 

For, you see, Lois’ fingering the music that 
was in her, on every table and window-seat, 
must have a piano—and it must be a good one, 
Azthur, taking little part in the games, the mis- 
chievous devices of Sylvester, Walter, George, 
and—and, it must be confessed, of the little 
black-haired, black-eyed sister, Effie, but using 
every quiet moment for his beloved study, must 
be sent to college. Sylvester must be put to 
something, cost what it would, he was so hard 
for his good mother to get along with. Why, 
ence, when she had used her faithful, indus- 
trious little hand in whipping his stout palm, 
to see if that would do any good, he ran away 
from her hiding under the hall-table, whence he 
put out his head, barking at her and the rest. 

“Qh, dear!” said the gentle woman, then 
ready to cry with discouragement, ‘‘ what shall 
I do with him?” 

When at night this was told to pa by black- 
eyed Effie, who, although she loved Sylvester 
better than any other of her brothers, and 
went following him everywhere, roundly as he 
at times tormented her, yet loved her patient 
mother better, especially if she saw the patience 
wronged. So, planting herself before pa’s knee, 
as, with a long breath of enjoyment, he seated 
himself in his arm-chair beside the bright sit- 
ting-room fire, and opening her eyes very wide, 
Yery angrily, she’ said, “Sylvester has been 
naughty, pa. He barked at ma, barked at me, 
and all of us; and made ma and all of us feel 
bad.” 

They all hid their smiles as well as they could, 
88 was often done in the family, that the sen- 
sitive, queer child—this was their phrase, 
“queer child!”—who so often excited. them, 
need not be. hurt seeing them. 

But one, Sylvester, sitting in the farthest 
corner of the room, hidden by the piano, felt 
his knees tremble, seeing to what tribunal 
Bffie had brought him. 

Vou, XLIX.—24 





Hannah’s bell called them out, just then, to 
the pleasant dining-room, to the no small relief - 
of the culprit. 

“T tell you, Walt, I was splendidly relieved,” 
he said to that brother, after they were care- 
fully shut within their own chamber. 

Hearing all about it from Mrs. Bell, after 
the rest had gone to their rooms, and filled with 
compassion for his helpmate, Capt. Bell said 
that must not be. An end must be put to it. 
So, taking inte consideration the ease with 
which the boy handled his mathematics, saying, 
“Poh! that’s nothing! Let me show you how 
it’s done!” over the most difficult problems.the " 
brothers, and especially the sisters, stumbled 
upon; the fondness he showed for whatever 
kept him tramping over hills, across ledges, 
through woods, with Walt, or with wonder- 
seeking Effie, or with both—which was best— 
they sent him off to the excellent school at 
L——, and to such studies as would best 
qualify him for engineering. 


‘And nobody mourned but Effie. The parents 
had their hopes, anxieties. Lois. hoped he 
would come home a gentleman. Susy hoped 


he would find somebody kind enough to sew on 
his buttons; but Effie mourned, with only this 
one hope, that, through some marvelous. means 
or other, when Sylvester got to his instruments, 
she could go and carry the lighters for him, 
and help him set them, and so go with him every- 
where, finding birds’ eggs, beautiful stones, and 
lichens, as she had done at M——. 

George went to school in the village, getting 
along with his books after rather an indifferent 
fashion, on account, in part, of his own pre- 
ference for the multiplicity of little cares and 
offices connected with mill, counting-room, store, 
house—at the last-mentioned place of which, 
were so many girls to be driven out to do their 
shopping, picnicking, prospecting; and the care 
of all this—and also of taking ma’s baskets 
and bundles of flowers, fruits, of niceties fer 
the sick, of benefits for the poor, in whom, for 
some reason, she was especially interested, fell 
upon the pleasant-eyed, willing, prompt George. 
So, while his Latin languished, his habits of 
oversight were quickened each day; and Mrs. 
Bell often said to the girls, “I don’t think 
George cares much about his school; but he 
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reads and observes, and is such a help to his 
father, and to us all, that I don’t know what 
we would all do without him; or, if he were 
different, I mean. I can see that your father 
is pleased with his being just what he is; and 
I am glad, too.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


In the house, there was Mrs. Bell, to see to 
all its minutest concerns; to see to the girls— 
and especially to Effie—that each was doing 
what she ought, was wearing what she ought; 
that no drawer, closet, toilet, or bed was left 
in disorder, even fora day. There was Anna, 
with pencils, colors, gums, varnishes, bronzes, 
wax, and boxes of beautiful materials, to turn 
each apartment into a temple of art, as she 

_ was daily doing, to the great delight and sym- 
pathy of all in the house. 

Effie, it is true, gave but flying glances, flying 
remarks, as she went her very different ways; 
yet did her life gather from them one of its 
daily, hourly charms. 

Susy made such pastry, such cake, and such 
sweetmeats as were to be found in no other 
house within many a mile. Everybody knew 
this; and, having one day taken the brown 
bread in hand, to relieve old Hannah’s aching 
arms, the article came to the breakfast-table 
so light, so red, that Hannah never afterward 
dared to touch it. So Susy made the brown 
bread also; and from this time forth, everybody 
praised her. Those who, as they said, cared 
nothing about her pastries and her jellies, did 
care for her brown bread; and were careful 
that their own daughters should often hear 
about it. Ma looked at things, of course; but 
this was all—Susy did the rest. 

Lois and Emily were at school. When at 
heme, they had their piano-practice, their draw- 
ing, their plain-sewing, and their beautifully- 
exeented embroidery. Effie, also, was at school. 
She, also, had her piano-practice, and drawing, 
and embroidery; but it was only at rare and 
most irregular intervals that she appeared to be 
doing anythingateither. She gave her teachers 
any amount of trouble; still she knew more about 
her studies than any other in her classes did. 
At home it was the same. ‘Only seldom at her 
regular piano-practice or her pencils, she yet 
often put Lois and Emily away from their seats, 
took their places, and told them how it was to 
be done. They all, at such times, saw with 


astonishment how her practice outstripped that 
of the painstaking sisters. And the astonish- 
ment was not lessened by recurrence; for they 


still expected nothing from her, often and often 
as her superior powers had been shown. They 
called her, in the family, by such names as 
“Fly-away!” ‘“Run-a-gate!” ‘“‘The Ineffable!” 
“Witch!” “Queer Thing!” to say nothing of 
Hannah, who, when she really spoke her mind 
about her, said there warn’t one in the whole 
house she loved as she did Effie; even she, 
polite to all the rest, as became their old ser- 
vant, and all the rest polite to her, as became a 
family fortunate enough to have had such ser- 
vices so long, called her “‘ Witch!” and wrangled 
with her like this. Putting her hair in order, 
one day, when, playing with the boys, she had 
got it over her ears and into her eyes, in what 
Hannah called ‘‘a great frowse,” the latter said, 
“You witch, you! you look just fit to be with 
the Chockasees and Choctaws; and your ma 
would tell you so, if she saw you!” Effie, trip- 
ping round lightly to parlor and chamber, told 
he rmother and sisters what Hannah had said, 
having a merry time over it. 





CHAPTER III. 


Att of us who have lived twenty years, have 
certain memories, more or less vivid and painful, 
of a time that people called “‘hard;” when men 
doing considerable business, found it a con- 
tinual strain getting money to meet their bills; 
when one heard every day of a new failure; 
heard of the failures of such persons as made 
one lift one’s hands, and say, ‘‘ Well, whose turn 
will it be next?” 

At M——, people said it at the period to 
which our story, with little aid of ours, as we 
more than half suspect, has arrived. It was in 
1840—as we know by this day-book of Capt. 
Bell’s, kept by his clerk, Orson, and in which 
we find whole pages of accounts against one, 
and another, and another; flour at twelve dol- 
lars a barrel, and the like; all upon credit, as 
men can nowhere be trusted to buy since the 
bankrupt act came in force. * The act came in 
force about this time; and one after another of 
these debtors of Capt. Bell “took the advantage 
of it,”as the phrase in those days ran; and he 
was left stunned, as it were, by witnessing the 
operations of the “new way of paying one’s 
debts”—another phrase of the times; and by the 
depth it gave to the gulf at whose edge he found 
himself. 

His clerk served him indefatigably. He did 
not know what he would do without him, the 
captain, five times every day, said to his neigh- 
bors. 





«TI don’t know, I am sure, what I should have 
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‘done without Orson,” he would say im his family, 
after the chief dangers of the crisis for him 
vhad been pretty well surmounted. “He let 
me have ten thousand dollars in one lump,” he 
would add. ‘How he ever got so much together 
I can’t see. But it is because he has saved, 
where other young men of his age have spent.” 

By-the-by, the clerk had had the use of more 
years than his principal had counted. He was 
above thirty. 

“Now he’s partner,” Capt. Bell added; ‘‘and 
clerk, too. I was sorry to have a partner until 
it should be George; but it just saved me, that 
was all. I should certainly have gone to smash 
then, when -I was pushed the hardest, if it 
hadn’t been for Orson’s ten thousand, and the 
partnership; so I can put up with it. We can 
all put up with it, I hope,” with a shade’of the 
anxiety left of the cloud just passed, speaking 
tothe assembled family at breakfast. ‘It will 
make some change in our living for awhile, 


Fmafraid. I certainly shall have less money 3° 


to spend for a few, I hope a very few, years to 
come; but——” 

But here Mrs. Bell, the good, faithful, gentle 
woman, ready for much, just as ready and well- 
prepared for little, speaking most cheerfully, 
helped him fairly and at once to his old footing 
of courage and self-respect, by the ease with 
which she made it appear to him and to the 
girls, that they all had clothes enough; that 
‘there was enough of everything but provisions 
in the house, to last them well two years, if 
they did not purchase so much as one yard of 
cloth. That there was a year’s stock of wood in 
the sheds —— 

“More than that, wife; two years,” inter- 
posed the husband. 

Yes; and—why, girls and all, their elbows on 
the table, their napkin-rings twirling on their 
fingers, joined in the loving-hearted refrain, 
until the father, finding he could not get along 
very well with the grateful, glad thoughts that 
were choking him, burst into a laugh, and took 
himself off, saying, “Yes, yes, girls! Yes, yes, 
mother! ‘I see! We're ever so much richer for 
having lost a few thousands. I don’t believe it 
is'so in all families, do you?” 

He went out to the store and told Orson 
about it. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Now Orson was in no degree a blockhead; 
nevertheless, he did find himself in boots a little 
higher, for the good turn he had been able to 
tender his employer; and especially for the 
‘good graces of the family—Mrs. Bell, the young 





ladies, and all; Effie, Effie, and all, to which, as 
he was at once made to see, the good turn had 
given him familiar entrance. Before, as far 
at least as one, Effie, was concerned, it was as 
much as he aspired to do to come round the 
counter, the desk, and stand in the place where 
her feet had just been. 

- I fear he was silly; but it is true that, stand- 
ing so, he felt himself surrounded, permeated 
with aromas and zephyrs, compared with which 
the spicy breezes, all the intoxications of the 
East, are but flat. True, that once, in helping 
her out of the carriage at the store-door, having 
touched the very little, bird-like hand, and no 
despicable glove between them, he could do 
nothing after it the whole day but press the 
lucky fingers in his other hand; that once or 
twice he kissed them. Oh! more than that! he 
kissed them ten times before he was done. with 
it, that day and that night—although I am afraid 
it may be too wicked telling of it! 

Now, why, had he not been in there three 
evenings out of the last thirty, a part of each 
evening playing backgammon with that very 
girl? Had he not touched her fingers with his 
ten times in the course of the game? He had, 
sir! He remembered every one of them, and 
could have told you the particulars. 

Had he not ?—but my readers can guess it all. 
They already know that if he was not in the 
beginning what we call a blockhead; if neither 
had his benefits toward the family rendered him 
such, he did, nevertheless, manage in innumer- 
able ways, and at innumerable times, to make 
Effie feel that he was smitten. She found out 
at last that he was sorely smitten; that his love, 
in the disappointment she was obliged to lay 
upon it, had turned to a writhing despair. 

So her good heart ached hard for him. She 
told him so; and then he broke down, weeping 
like—a woman, I was about to say; but it was 
like a man of thirty, to whom tears have not 
come twice since he was a little child, so hard 
are they to be started; and when one has said 
this, one has, indeed, shown to the reader a 
new-made grave; and in it are pretty much all 
the roses and buds stripped from the man’s tree 
of life; stripped with his own trembling handg, 
and thrown in there in one poor, piteous pile. 
So it was there. Orson opened the grave be- 
fore the wondering, awe-stricken child—albeit, 
woman—Effie, showing her the piteous pile. 

Effie could not bear it. She told them all she 
couldn’t. She was going away. Pa wasn’t able, 
now he had just been losing so much, to send 
her away anywhere to board, and take some 
sort of lessons. If he was, that would be 
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capital. But he wasn’t, She wasn’t going to 
cost him a cent just now. They had no friends 
to whom she could offer herself for a long, long, 
long visit; what then could she do with herself 
for the whole year she wanted to be away? 

Ah|. I triumph! She danced thinking of it; 
so wide and accessible was the door of relief for 
him, over there—she méant Orson—and for her. 
For she, also, was sick at heart with him so 
near, just across the street; and his heart so 
sick all day, all night, day after day, night 
after night. Was not Sylvester at Manchester, 
the new city starting to grow up across the 
falls from Amoskeag? 

Yes, they said; but what then? 

Wasn’t he'to remain there engineering a long, 
long time, until the streets and lots of a whole 
city, until canals, dams, and whole corporations, 
corporation upon corporation were laid out? 

Yes, they said; but what then, they wondered. 

She would tell them. Now, now, beginning 
to draw nearer, and to:settle herself down into 
& petitioner’s attitude before them—before her 
mother‘and Aana, and Susy, that is—now, across 
the beautiful falls from Manchester was Amos- 
keag, ‘they knew; the little, white, peaceful- 
looking place they all stopped to see and ad- 
mire, when they were journeying in their own 
parriage to Massabesic Lake last year. In a 
yard, on the bank of the river, were some mills, 
they remembered, shut in there with trees, and 
grape-vines. and the green grass. Did they re- 
member, standing on the rocks in the falls, they 
saw them so? Qn an island, at the farther end 
of the bridge, was another mill, a large board- 
ing-house, and there were tall pines back of 
them. It looked like a paradise for workers. 
Did they remember? 

Yes; but what was she driving at? 

She had been into Mrs, Hastings’; and Marcia 
was at home; was really a handsome, superior 
person; was wonderfully, wonderfully improved 
hy her year away in the mills at Lowell. But 
she wasn’t going to Lowell any more. She was 
going to Amoskeag, where her brother Tom was 

overseer. She was going there. And now do, 
ma! do Anna and Susy! coming closer, kneeling 
and wringing her little hands; now do be quiet 
and sensible, and let her go to Amoskeag, into 
the mill with Marcia, where she could see Syl- 
vester every Sunday; and often, of course, even- 
ings; where—well, where she could get rid of 
this—this—they knew what; this bother with 
him over there, tipping her head toward the 
store, 

She wanted to stay a long, long time, she 


him to forget her, and to find out how much 
better:and fitter, every way, somebody else was 
+I isuppose she meant Susy—to make him 4 
good wife. 

There is not often found eloquence so pre- 
vailing as Effie had always at her command. 
Her sentences flowed like:a river when she was 
impassioned, which was as often as there was 
occasion, and to this stream, tone, action, the 
expression of her mobile features.lent their aid, 

So-she generally had her way. As they said 
in the house, ‘The girl, somehow, always has 
her way, first or last.” 

This time it was not first, but lasi. There 
was a deal of opposition, founded -chiefly on this 
one ‘piece of old-fogyism,” Effie called it, they 
having always meant to keep the daughters to- 
gether at home until—until cireumstances—— 

Yes, interposed Effie, until some ‘“Circum- 
stance” haying two legs in pants, two arms in 
fine coat-sleeves, and some sort of head under- 
cap, or beaver—said circumstance, so appear- 
ing, to be called husband—came and took them 
away. Then they could go? 

Why, yes; then, of course, they would be 
obliged to let them go. 

But she had her way. When they all saw how 
ill at ease she was there; saw Orson, pale and 
grave, and knew that from his place behind 
desk or counter, she could go neither in nor 
out, front door or gate, that his eyes did not 
fall on her, they wrote to lay the subject before 
Sylvester, whose advice was: “Let the girl 
come. Why, what is it? Only thirty miles from 
home; she can run home in a few hours.” 





CHAPTER Y:: 

Every country village, even the smallest, 
which M—— was not, has its elite, its cream of 
the elite. The Bells were the cream of the elite 
at M——. But they all and each held their 
pre-eminence with reins so loose, so uncon- 
cerned, or with no reins at all, so far as they 
or any one was conscious, that the whole vil- 
lage, and all the neighborhoods on the sur- 
rounding hills, quite adored them. 

Only, only, I declare, when Capt. Bell began 
to feel the weight of impending disaster; when 
his family, the girls and all, began to feel it, so 
that elasticity, in no inconsiderable portions, 
went out of their lives, and so, of course, out of 
their feet, their fingers, their whole bodies, the 
villagers saw it. The families from the hills 
saw it at church. Indeed, more than one brisk, 
well-to-do farmer drove into the village, and to 





said—a year. That would be long enough for 


Capt. Bell’s store, or works, on purpose to feast 
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his eyes and warm up his vitals, seeing how 
«kind o’ pale an’ worried the cap’n looked.” 
It was talked of over cups of tea. The women 
were constantly running about, making such a 
piultitude of calls; and all the conversation was 
upon Capt. Bell’s difficulties. They were afraid 
Mrs. Bell hadn’t been so prudent as she ought. 
They knew the girls hadn’t. And it generally 
ended in pretty much this strain. 

The visitor, rising, gathering her shawl, draw- 
ing a long sigh, said, «Well, I’m sorry for ’em.” 

And the lady receiving the visit, answered, 
“So am I; very sorry, indeed.” And she, also, 
heaved a sigh, heavy and hard to heave. 

But—but, they both, in less than one half 
minute, looked happy enough to chirrup. I am 
very much afraid that much of their sorrow— 
so-called by themselves—if it had been analyzed 
in any first-rate crucible made for the purpose, 
would have shown itself as gladness. I am 
afraid it would have been so. 

When it came to be told around that Effie was 
going into the mills at Amoskeag, how much 
panting there was with the surprise, and with 
the going round to talk about it. 

“How you talk!” This was what Mrs. Evans 
ssid when it was told to her; adding, “Going 
into the mill? Effie! Don’t it beat all?” 

“Don’t it beat all?’ she said, a few minutes 
later, telling Mrs. Colby about it. ‘One of the 
Bell girls going into the mill to work!” 

“TI don’t know,” replied Mrs. Colby, “why 
the Bell girls shouldn’t go into the mills as well 
as other good girls. As well-as the Prescott 
girls, for, instance. They all went; all four of 
them, you know, when Mr. Prescott lost his 
property; and now one of them is married to 
Col. Carter, and he would have been our gover- 
nor last year, and year before, if his party had 
got the majority. They tried hard enough, we 
all know. If he had been elected, she would 
have made as perfect a governor’s wife as you 
will find in any State. She is an elegant woman; 
and her sister, Maria, is her equal, although she 
isn’t married. Edna married ’Squire Thorn’s 
only son—only child, you know. They are 
wealthy—very; live in first-rate style. There 
isn’t another family at the Center that lives in 
such style. We know a good many mill-girls 
who have turned out pretty much so. And, 
now they need to be prudent awhile, and Effie 
wants to get where she can see Sylvester, I 
don’t see anything wonderful in it at all. I 
don’t see why so much need be said about it 
all over the village.” 

Whether this was said wholly out of her good 
Sense, or partly out of her love of reining up 





Mrs. Evans, when she got upon what her ac- 
quaintances called ‘‘her high horse,” I do not 
know; but, at any rate, she proved a good friend 
to the Bells, now, when they needed such cham- 
pion; and, pretty soon, when it was seen that 
Capt. Bell, and George and the girls, were as 
bright as ever, they let. off their bad steam, and 
went to adoring them again; adored them hotly 
for awhile, loading Effie down with the best of 
wishes, the tenderest of good-bys. Sincere 
ones; I aver they were sincere, whatever some 
may say. They wondered they had ever been 
so foolish as to say anything against the good 
family, striving with all their hearts to make it 
up to them. 

We read that Bishop Butler, author of the 
Analogy, when walking one day in his garden 
with his domestic chaplain, Dr. Tucker, after- 
ward Dean of Gloucester, stopped short in the 
path, and said, ‘“‘Why may not whole commu- 
nities and public bodies be seized with fits of 
insanity as well as individuals? Nothing but 
the principle that they are liable to insanity, 
equally, at least, with private persons, can ac- 
count for a major part of those transactions of 
which we read in history.” 

In recounting the observation, Tucker says, 
“I thought little of that odd conceit of the 
bishop at the time; but I own I could not avoid 
thinking a good deal of it since, and applying 
it to many cases.” 

I do not know, I am sure, whether the wise, 
good man was right; but I certainly have seen 
one woman fix her mind in enmity against a 
person or a family in the community; through 
her baleful influence on other minds, have seen 
one woman after another starting up to get hold 
of the person or family, to pull them down, for 
some reasons given—no good, valid reasons 
could have been found; but they picked up a 
dozen, perhaps a hundred little, silly reasons, 
scattered over the years in which these women 
had lived there in perfect peace, respect, even 
in adoration of the family or individual. 

And the women, one and all, pulled and tug- 
ged, getting their husbands, and brothers, and 
sons, and lovers into the melee; and they all 
pulled, and traduced, and strained innocent 
circumstances—past circumstances, accounted 
by them all as innocent until now—lying, yes, 
lying, as Jean Paul says, “Lying almost like 
sentimentalists;” and I, considering what Butler 
said, must add, lying like people, for the nonce, 
a little beside themselves. Families are, some- 
times, pulled down into the mire, so; and in the 
street, in society, on the hills, where the pros- 
pect is fair, in the valley, where the coolness 
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and shade are refreshing, we see’no more of 
them. One sees it in a clergyman’s family, for 
instance. I think it happens oftenest there. 

They go out, when they must, after such on- 
set. Hedoes. She is seldom seen. When she 
is, what pallor is there, where the roses were 
before the community went. mad and gored 
them so cruelly! 

They leave the place pretty soon; and I think 
are apt to be rather broken-hearted ever after. 
Their eonfidence in the world is gone, you see. 
That is the trouble. It went in the late encoun- 
ter with the mad community. 

Pity they could not have got hold of Bishop 
Butler’s view. I think they would, in that case, 
have looked on the phenomenon with different 
eyes. While deploring the madness, they would 
have cuddled close to the peaceful Lord, and 
stayed there, biding the time of their affliction; 
would so have held inviolate their self-respect, 
their compassion toward poor human frailty, 
and kept their hearts from such distension, as 
should leave sickness and pain there for all the 
rest of their days on earth. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ir there had been no Orson, with his ten 
thousand dollars, or any other friend or servant 
to interpose his helping arm, and Capt. Bell’s 
affairs had culminated in what is called a smash- 
up, and ten cents on a dollar, I do not know 
whether that community would so soon have 
hauled up. There is no way of knowing. 

So, all there is for us to do, is to be glad that 
they did so haul up, and that Mrs. Evans and a 
dozen others were at their doors, or gates, or 
even at Capt. Bell’s gate, wiping their tears, 
some of them, to see Effie driven to the cars. 
True, that a hundred hearty little coiloquies 
were held at those gates before the women sepa- 
rated; and here are a few specimens. 

.. “She’s gone!” 

“Yes, she’s gone; and I’m sorry. Such an 
active, good little thing. How we shall all miss 
her!” . 

“T shall, Iam sure!” This was Mrs. Boylston, 
who also belonged to the elite. She was speak- 
ing, at her own gate, to Mrs. Evans, who hardly 
did so belong; byt had come round the corner 
to see Effie go, and shed a few tears, and speak 
some of the big thoughts swelling in her bosom. 

‘I’m sure Jshall!” Mrs. Evans replied. ‘Effie 
and I have always been on such good terms— 
the very best! But, I declare, I must go home 
and see to my dinner. Come in soon—do; you 


Before another house, as two young ladies 
went up the path, it was said, ‘She took two 
trunks, I noticed. I wonder if she took her two 
handsomest silks? Do you suppose she did— 
the green and the brown? They’re trimmed 
beautifully, you know!” 

They wondered whether she took her finest, 
most beautiful things; her embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs, and so forth, and so forth. 

They would have given much to have seen 
Effie, as we are about to show her to the reader, 
a few mornings before she left home, singling 
out only the plainest things to take with her; 
the plainest dresses, plainest collars, handker- 
chiefs, petticoats; with immense satisfaction 
packing. away, in wardrobe and drawer, those 
beautiful things she would never have made 
with her own fingers, if you would have given 
her the big, round world as her guerdon. 

They had been a burden to her, in fact, ever 
since ma, Anna and Susy clubbed together to 
make them for her; that, as they said over their 
planning and their laughter, that she might have 
something really fit for a young lady to wear. 

And to do this packing-away witl gentle, sen- 
sible ma’s approval—thfs was sweet! 

So, as far as wardrobe was concerned, Effie 
went away feeling something as if she were a 
bird. But she was rather sick at the parting, 
seeing the exertions they all made to be cheer- 
ful, even merry; and on the way, as I suppose 
most of the thousands‘of young mill-girls are, 
turning their backs upon their homes. 

Marcia, at any rate, who tried to talk, to get 
up a little interest in the scenery they passed, 
told Effie that she could not. She never could, 
she said, in going away from home to the mills, 
well as she enjoyed being there, after she got 
fairly at work, fairly used to the new life. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Tury entered the factory-yard at a wide gate, 
down a descending way, littered with blue and 
white cotton waste, crossed with a carriage- 
way, and many foot-paths. Before them was 
a mill of considerable size. 

“‘That’s the ticking-mill,” said Hastings. 
“This,” conducting his companions to the 
right, “is the Old Mill, as we call it, where 
they make sheetings. You'll work here—an old 
building, you see,” laughing, as his eye ran over 
the front. “A dirty place, too. Can’t be kept 


clean very well, there’s so much cotton and 
dust—but needn’t be quite so dirty. There’s 
my room—the card-room. These stairs goup 





haven’t been in for a long while.” 


to the spinning-room and upper weave-room, 
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on the,same floor; and the dressing-room, on 
the floor above. They want you in the lower 
room. I’m ashamed to show you the stairs.” 

His hand was on a door without panels or 
paint, opening with a leather strap. 

He laughed again when he opened the narrow 
door, showing them the dusky, winding way, 
up which a gush of the whir and clatter of 
machinery came. 

Down they went, trying to see their way, but 
forced to feel it out with their hands upon the 
wall, until they were near the bottom, when 
the light from the room below assisted them. 

“We're here,” said Hastings, again laughing, 
when they found themselves at the bottom of 
the stairs, and within the room. ‘The stairs 
won’t seem so dark when you get used to them. 
I don’t mind it now; but I remember I did when 
I first came. It’s lighter here, after you’ve 
been here a few minutes. These lower rooms 
are always dark. There’s Gardner putting in 
a web. He'll be out here in a few minutes. 
That’s May Edwards. Those are her looms 
where Gardner is. She’scapable. She belongs 
to a good family, they say—and I guess she 
does. She’s got a young brother here. He’s 
bobbin-boy, now, in the mill on the island; but 
his plan is to go to college—or, it’s May’s plan. 
She’s engaged to a man who is at Andover, pre- 
paring himself for the ministry. She’s helping 
him. You see she looks as though she’d make 
a pretty good minister’s wife.” 

And his companions saw that she did, indeed. 
Her form was dignified, her movement graceful; 
her eyes were soft, her forehead low, but wide 
and calm; and she had the air of one whose life 
was by love and duty inwardly sustained and 
exalted. She was helping Mr. Gardner. tie in 
her wel, talking with him, and at the same time 
keeping watch over her other looms. 

The room was small. A moderately wide 
space in the middle was clear of looms. Beams 
arose here to support the ceiling. Each side, 
running lengthwise of the room, were four rows 
of looms, two rows of girls, each girl having her 
looms on either side the alley where she worked. 
There were nine girls in the room—that was all. 

Our heroine and her companion had been 
looking the room over and had made out so 
much, when Hastings, who also had been look- 
ing it over, said, ‘It’s a low place, but I guess 
you'll like it. Some of the best girls we’ve got 
arehere. They’re all good girls. That one in 
that corner has got a flower-bed outside, you 
see.” 

, They looked, and on a level with the hottom 
of the window outside, they saw the pink, white, 








scarlet, and purple hues of columbine, tulip, 
geranium; saw the green leaves modestly soften- 
ing and harmonizing the hues. 

«I don’t know much about Caroline, the girl 
that tends them,” said Hastings, seeing the eyes 
of his companions withdrawn from the view 
outside, to rest on the slender form, neatly clad 
in light colors, bending over the loom within. 
“She’s going to be married to a farmer and 
school-teacher over in Bedford. She works 
pretty close; lays up her money, I guess, for 
her housekeeping. Pale as a sheet, you see, 
lips and all; but she’s very bashful—trembles 
if you speak to her; never stirs away from her 
loonis unless she’s obliged to for something, ex- 
cept when she goes out of the window to see 
to her flowers. f 

‘That girl next to her—and she will be neigh- 
bor to one of you—is Hulda Frothingham. She’s 
got color enough, you see. She’s studying you. 
She’s trying to make out which meeting you'll 
attend. She’ll find out before noon to-morrow. 
She’ll come to talk with you and ask you about 
it. She’ll be solemn when she finds out that 
you don’t go to her meeting. She'll tell you 
she’s willing to spend and be spent, if she can 
be the means of saving one soul. Garduer says 
she says it to every one she talks with, the first 
time she talks with them.” 

He laughed in a low, musical way he had, just 
as he had laughed at the little, odd, greasy mill, 
‘which, after all, he so much respected. 

“You two will have looms out here, I sup- 
pose,” leading them toward the front row of 
looms, toward the falls. ‘‘Pleasant here. Plenty 
of light, you see. Grape-vines, trees, green 
grass, and the falls. I guess you'll both like it. 
It’s the pleasantest part of the room, if you like 
to be where you can see the falls, the bridge, 
and the island. Marcia’ll like it, I’m sure; and 
I guess you will, Miss Bell.” 

He led them to the nearest window after say- 
ing this; and I wish I could describe, as I ought, 
the beauties of the prospect, the majesty of rock 
and river, the repose of the green island of pines 
beyond the bridge; for, from their windows, 
they could see nothing of mill, dye-house, waste- 
house, with which a portion of the island was 
encumbered. One end only of the boarding- 
house was seen; ‘And this,’’ says my heroine, 
who has just been describing it anew to me, ‘was 
there among the pines, which, high as the house 
was, rose a great way above it, and gave such a 
look of pleasantness that to this day it does my 
heart good to think of.” The river—its name- 
is Merrimack—was here of great width, forced 
into such proportions by the numbers of boulders 
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in its bed; was in a great tumult with the diffi- 
culties of making its way among these same 
boulders, not a few of which were nearly of the 
dimensions of many a wayside dwelling, and 
were so bestudded about with others of smaller 
sizes, that at that day—it was twenty-four years 
ago, just as Manchester was beginning to take 
shape on the other side—all the pedestrianism 
between the two places, Manchester and Amos- 
keag, was carried on across these falls. In one 
place a plank had been laid, and at each end 
riveted to the boulders. In another, a foot- 
bridge spanned a chasm between two of the 
largest boulders; the rest of the way was made 
without other difficulties than a few leaps, easily 
taken, and a few tremors, even for the most 
courageous woman, until repeated crossings 
had made her familiar with the rush and roar, 
with the sight of precipice and whirl. 

This is all gone now; that is, foot-bridge 
and riveted plank are gone, as well as many a 
boulder, on the Manchester side of the river. 
They went when the growth of Manchester de- 
manded a carriage-bridge across—demanded, 
also, that rough places should be made level’ 
for her canals and locks. 

“But it does not matter so much,” my heroine 
says; “for all is gone, swept clean by flame 
The windows that overlooked the prospect; 
that had before them, close to them, such thick 
emerald-green grass, and trees bending at the 








edge, and vines of the wild grape hanging from 
the thin branches; the whole lower room, the 
cool, secluded place, that I would give so much 
to enter once more; the looms, the loom-han- 
dles, that I would give so much to touch; the 
old shuttles, one sliding back and forth, the 
other hanging with the bobbin in, that I would 
give so much to change; the old, dim stair-way 
—the whole little, peaceful, respectable, aristo- 
cratic old mill gone. The mill that stood by it 
is gone, too—it went out at the same fime. That 
on the island went before. They all went out 
in flame; and the great brick walls of Manches- 
ter growing in sight over the river.” 

But, at the time I speak of, it was as I have 
described it. I shall have many readers who 
remember it so. 

Below the falls, after considerable reason- 
able fretting, after parting with a portion of its 
waters, which went under a bridge, and thence 
round in a circuit to create the island, and to 
keep the mill in motion, the river settled into 
its old placidity; and so went in a wide-sweep- 
ing curve round the east end of the island, out 
of sight. 

On the Manchester side were signs of build- 
ing, and green fields and pastures; cows feed- 
ing; here and there an old farm-house; and the 
blue sky and white clouds were spread over the 
whole scene. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF ONE WHO LEFT AN EARTHLY FOR A HEAVENLY CHOIR. 





BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





Our bird had left her singing-bower, 
When Wintry winds were in the air, 
And hid the richness of her voice, 
We knew not where. 


We only knew how great the void, 
How sad the memory she left; 
And, through the Winter-time, we felt 
Like those bereft! 


Each Sabbath morn we bent our steps, 
* With others, to the sacred place 
Where, for our future needs and cares, 
We might find grace. 
As the sweet anthem, full of praise 
And peace, resounded through the choir; 
Piercing the sanctuary’s roof, 
And rising higher: 


Then through the congregation swept 
A thrill, and every heart would raise 
Its aspirations, and exclaim, 
“ This, this is praise!” 


Upon the brain, within the heart, 





Still memory can those notes prolong; 


And oft we think an angel ’twas 
That led our song! 


Then Spring returned—bright, joyous Spring! 
With wealth of beauty in her track; 
And, “Qh!” we said, “we’ll welcome soon 
Our song-bird back!” 


We listen, while we breathe a prayer; 
A tuneful voice the silence stirs, 
And bids us join the rapturous swell— 
But ’tis not hers! 


Ah! birdling, when the skies are blue, 
And tender grass is under foot; 
And all things full of life and song— 
Why art thou mute? 


Hush !’tis too early for the lark! 
And yet, methought her voice I heard, 
Soaring and singing, till she seemed— 
An Eden bird! 


Vain is our watch! From Love’s own bower, 
Our sweetest singing-bird has flown; 
_ And now the tuneful chorus swells— 
Around the throne! 
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BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 





CHAPTER I. 

“Go to Aix-les-Bains and seek your fortune!” 

It was very curious that Antoine Le Sevres, 
s handsome young man of one-and-twenty, 
should thrice dream that those words were 
spoken to him. 

“I ean’t go to Aix-les-Bains,” he muttered; 
“that is in France, and here am I in Connecti- 
cut. What the mischief set me to dreaming 
after that fashion? ‘Go to Aix-les-Bains and 
seek your fortune.’ I should know him any- 
where, that old gray-beard of a fellow—red 
gown, green slippers, and a funny little, yellow 
cap set a top of his head. He sported a pipe, 
too—pretty expensive one, now I remember; 
and he puffed it before and after he spoke. 
How the dickens am I to get to Aix-les 
Bains?” 

Antoine lay back against a shabby, high chair 
that had once rejoiced in a garment of brilliant 
crimson, but was now dilapidated almost be- 
yond repair. Two rickety stools stood near, 
and a second-hand music-stand, that he had 
purchased the day before, held several sheets 
of copied music. A green baize bag hung up 
in a small niche over the low cot bedstead, 
where the young man was wont to stretch his 
weary iiiabs. 

Antoine was, by nature, a musician. His 
father and mother were both dead—himself 
and two brothers supported one little sister, 
who was boarded in the same house in a more 
comfortable manner. 

Dolly, as they called her, but more properly 
Dora Le Sevres, was a lovely, girlish creature, 
sarcely yet fifteen, but looking and behaving 
much younger. She had ruddy cheeks, a slight 
figure, laughing eyes, and the deepest, most 
Witching dimples. She was still going to school, 
where all the accomplishments she cared for 
were sewing and singing. In the latter she ex- 
¢elled. Her voice was bird-like in its upper 
notes, bell-like in its lower, clear, sonorous, 
deep. She loved her brothers very dearly, and 
eften said, when she was a woman, they should 
not work for her so hard—she would go into 
& factory first; but the brothers, noting how 
beautiful she grew, only shook their heads and 
smiled significantly—it was plain that they did 
not fear any such fate for her. 











“How in the world shall I ever get to Aix- 
les-Bains?” muttered the young man, uncross- 
ing his feet, and crossing them again. At that 
moment a light step was heard—his chamber- 
door flew open, and there stood Dora on the 
door-steps radiant. 

“Ah, Dolly! come in.” 

She obeyed him, still smiling, and burst out 
into a beautiful Italian air, in which her voiee 
sounded angelic. 

‘‘Why, Dolly! where did you learn that?” he 
asked, lifting himself tnto an upright position. 

“Heard one of the street organs,” said the 
young girl. ‘I just stood there till I learned 
and could hum it. Isn’t it beautiful?” 

“Yes; it’s in Sonambula,” he replied. 

“Oh! do get it—get your violin and try it;’ 
have you the words?” 

“No; not the words, Dolly,” he said, reaching 
for his green baize bag; ‘‘but I'll play it fer 
you.” 

“Did you forget that Jerome and Harry are 
coming to-night to sing?” asked Dolly, after 
she had listened delightedly. Antoine was pull- 
ing aimlessly at the strings. 

“No; I hadn’t forgotten. I wish they would 
come. I brought home a new piece.” 

“A song?” exclaimed Dora. 

“Yes, with quartette; there it is on the 
stand.” 

Dora went forward and hummed the air, “I 
like it,” she said, decidedly; ‘‘it’s prettier than 
the Italian one, to my mind. How sweetly that 
minor comes in.” 

She went back again. Antoine was still heed- 
lessly snapping the strings. 

“What makes you so quiet?” asked the girl, 
looking at him narrowly. 

“Thinking,” replied her brother. 

“Of nothing pleasant, then, I’m sure. Come, 
please tell me.” 

“Thinking how much I should like to travel,” 
said her brother. 

“Po travel—and so should I,” cried Dora, 
vivaciously. ‘To see strange cities, the vine~ 
yards, the castles—above all, we should hear 
such sjnging! Oh! if we were only rich, and 
could.” 

“But we are not rich,” said Antoine, sighing. 

At that moment the two elder a 
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in. They wore a downcast look, and were in- 
stantly plied with questions. 

“The matter is, that <Toil & Co.’ have failed, 7 
said Harry, ‘‘and we are thrown out.” 

“That’s bad,” Antoine responded, a troubled 
look haunting his face. 

«‘But you can find another store,” said Dora. 

*“No; not in these times.” 

“Well, we can still sing,” said the girl, hope- 
fally; ‘‘hard times needn’t stop that.” 

‘By Jove!” cried Antoine, slapping his knee, 
“*T believe we could do it!” 

“Do what?” queried the three listeners. 

“Strange I never thought of it before; why, 
we can sing, can’t we? I believe there are not 
four such voices within a hundred miles. Let 
us. sing, then—not only at home; the public 
shall hear us.” : 

“‘We should fail, I fear,” replied Jerome, the 
eldest of the three. ‘What could such home- 
spun fellows as we do before an audience? 
Dolly’s voice wouldn't sound louder than the 
‘squeel of a mouse, she’d be so frightened.” 

“JT don’t know about that,” said little Dora, 
gravely. ‘I don’t believe I should be afraid 
with you three in sight. And then Antoine 
would play his violin; I don’t believe they ever 
heard such playing.” 

“Oh! of course not,” said Antoine, smiling, 
and kissing her. 

“I like it,” cried Harry, after a few moments 
of thought. “I tell you I like it; but there’s 
a heavy expense attending all such attempts. 
However, here’s twenty dollars to begin with. 
I was paid off honorably.” 

“And here’s thirty to go with it, if we could 
do anything,” responded Jerome. 

“And now we've really got at it, let’s esti- 
mate,” said Antoine, his handsome face all a 
glow as he took out pencil and paper. ‘We 
should have to get out handbills, of course.” 

“And tickets!” cried little Dora, clapping 
her hands—* only think! for our own concert. 
Isn’t it grand?” 

“ Advertisements,” ejaculated Harry ; ‘‘they’ll 
cost @ mint, though.” 

“For halls and board,” added Jerome; ‘but 
then we sing we together; we shall eventually 
make money.” 

“We're not able to lose iat suggested An- 
teine. “Jerome, you must be our business man. 
I'll compose music by the yard; write our own 
songs, you. know—it’s just the work for me; 
inspires my ambition. What shall we call our- 


selves?” ° 
“The mountain bards,” ventured Dora. 


with his kindly, though grave smile. ‘I think 
it will be best under our own name—the Sevres 
family.” 

‘How would you begin?” queried Antoine. 

“Oh! in some of the towns about,” Harry 
ventured. ‘‘As Antoine suggests, it will be 
best.to sing touching, simple home-songs, sueh 
as will appeal directly to the hearts of the 
people. We can weteergle in their papers, and 
put our own bills up.” 

“Very well; prepare the posters, then, and 
the advertisements. I go for striking the iron 
while it’s hot,” said Antoine. ‘We must be in 
earnest about the matter. Dolly, what do you 
think you’ll do when you come to stand before 
a hundred people?” He had caught her arm 
and twirled her about. 


“Do! Why, I'll sing, of course,” returned 
the girl, naively. 
“Good! that’s the right answer,”’ cried the 


brothers, laughing. 


CHAPTER II. 


BEHOLD our group seated around the fire in 
a pleasant little parlor devoted to them by a 
country tavern-keeper. The handbills in blue, 
red, and yellow letters, had been posted in 
every conspicuous place, to the delight of the 
village youngsters, who stood round-eyed be- 
fore them. All the principal personages of tho 
town had received cards to the effect that a 
new and well-trained company of singers would 
strive to entertain them—and all was expecta- 
tion. 

What should Dolly wear? had long been an 
anxious consideration with these good brothers. 
Dolly had decided the matter by very quietly 
entering in a crimson merino frock, with a white 
frill at the neck. She had tied two bits of 
black velvet round her little wrists, which one 
of her brothers had bowed for her, and her 
hair, in its natural curls, hung carelessly round 
a sweet, bewitching face. On the whole, the 
brothers unanimously declared that she never 
had looked better; but they were pale and 
anxious, while she was smiling and ruddy. 
Their bills promised largely—what if Dora 
failed? they were not afraid for themselves. 
The town-house was almost next door. At any 
rate, they could hear the stamping of feet along 
the hall, in goodly numbers, too, it seemed— 
that was encouraging. The landlord put his 
cheery face in at the door. 

“You're to have a bouncing house,” he said; 
“almost every seat is full, Hadn't you better 
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Fortunately, there was a back entrance; and 
during the day Antoine had rigged up a cur- 


’ tin, behind which Dora might retire between 


the pieces. As they entered, by some intui- 
tive process their presence was ascertained; 
the little boys began to whistle and stamp, and 
make hideous noises with their fingers between 
their teeth, after the manner of rude audiences. 
Antoine gazed anxiously toward Dora. Her 
color changed a little. 

«7 don’t mind it at all if they will keep still 
while I sing,” ‘she said, quietly. , 

Jerome thought that the three brothers had 
better go on alone first. Dora would not listen 
tothe proposition. ‘It will give me confidence 
to begin with you,” she said, with more than 
the gravity belonging to her age. . 

As they went on with beating hearts, look- 
ing so handsome, standing side by side, Dora 
childishly holding the hand of Antoine, there 
was silence for a moment—the silence of ad- 
miration. Then came a storm of applause— 
they had made a most favorable impression, 
that orphan family; and as their clear tones 
blended, trembling a little at first, the people 
listened almost breathless. Such singing had 
seldom been vouchsafed in that place. It grati- 
fied the ear; above all, it touched the heart, for 
the minstrels sang of their wants, their hopes, 
their losses, and their loves. 

And when Dora stood before them alone, and 
in her childish beauty sang a little song, des- 
tined hereafter to be hummed by cradle-sides, 
the enthusiasm of the stranger-audience knew 
no bounds. They shouted for the youthful 
singer till she, blushing like a rose, came 
timidly forward and repeated the charming 
ballad. That first concert was a success. Over 
all their expenses they made a handsome sum. 
The two newspapers gave a glowing account of 
the singing and the singers, not forgetting to 
eulogize Dora in terms of almost extravagant 
praise, wisely withheld from the young girl, 
who was contented that she was aiding her 
loving, noble brothers. It was requested that 
the concert should be repeated—and this time 
hundreds were unable to obtain admittance. 

Thus it happened that the brothers needed 
no more to depend upon salaries; for, go where 
they would, their fame preceded them. Dora’s 
gentle ways, her beauty, and freedom from 
affectation, gained her friends wherever she 
went. People in great hotels petted and ca- 
ressed her as if. she were something sent for 
their especial love. Antoine studied constantly, 
took lessons from the first’ masters, and soon 
excelled as a violinist. The name of the family 








became as a tower of strength. It was the 
fashion to attend these sweet, but homely con- 
certs; to throw flowers at the feet of Dora, who, 
inher dress of simple Swiss muslin, devoid of 
all ornament, save the ribbon or the rose in her 
hair, looked at times almost angelic. 

People began at last to hint, here and there, 
at a tour on the Continent. At this the elder 
brothers looked grave. They had made much 
money—why not invest it now and settle down? 
Where was the use in exhausting their means 
in traveling? What favor could they, the sim- 
ple, the uneducated, possibly find in the lands 
of courts and kings, where only the greatest 
prima donnas, the most noted songsters of the 
old world met with special approbation? But 
Antoine, all in a fever of hope and desire, urged 
them to go. He remembered his dreams. Dora 
was not less anxious. The romantic child wished 
to see real castles, and, perhaps, a real queen. 
After many a long consultation, it was decided 
at last that they should go; and accordingly 
they took passage in one of the ocean steamers 
for England. To their great astonishment, 
thither had their fame preceded them. In a 
quiet, unambitious way they issued bills and 
tickets, anticipating utter failure. The great 
hall was crowded; their little songs, so simple 
and unique; the peculiar harmony of their 
voices; the lovely face of Dora, so exquisitely 
pure, and the native grace with which she 
poured out the silvery melody of her voice, 
took them by surprise—and the honest British 
audience emulated the enthusiasm of their 
brethren over the water. A summons came 
from the very throne—and Dora, in her sweet, 
maidenly innocence, sang before the queen as 
modestly, yet as freely, as in the presence of a 
cottage dame in her own Yankee land. Plau- 
dits, favors, and money gathered as they went 
on. In all the English towns they reaped rich 
rewards, and found themselves, in six months, 
fortunate beyond their wildest hopes. 

“‘Now,” said Antoine, ‘let us take & vaca- 
tion, and go sight-seeing on our own account. 
Dora wants to see Paris—so do I. We must 
visit the hillsides in some of those old towns 
where the grapes grow—what do you say?” 

Of course, they were. all willing; and, of 
course, they went. .,Dora was a little worn 
down; her cheeks grew pale. They must find 
a watering-place, where the sight of the sea 
might revive memories of home. They con- 
sulted guide-books and a physician. He directed 
them to go to Aix-lgs-Bains. 

‘At last, then,” chuckled Antoine, “I am in 
the way for my fortune.” 
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CHAPTER IIL. 

Tury found the French watering-place barely 
endurable. It was a resort for invalids par ex- 
cellence. Hardly a ruddy cheek was to be seen; 
only men and women with straw hata, elon- 
gated faces, and grumbling voices, going hither 
and thither, bathing, sniffing, and grumbling. 
Even Dora’s sunshine could not light them up 
here.. They had decided to leave, and were 
taking, as they thought, their last breakfast at 
Aix-les-Bains, when there entered a tall, pale, 
hook-nosed gentleman, who rejoiced in a long, 
white beard, a fiery red dressing-gown with 
gilt frogs, a pale yellow smoking-cap, which he 
doffed, laying it beside his amber-pipe, or meer- 
schaum, and a pair of bright green slippers. 

Antoine flushed and turned pale again—the 
identical man of his dream! What.was going 
to happen next? The stranger ‘glared at the 
little company—gazed again, a look of keen 
pleasure lighting up his piercing gray eyes, 
and then addressed them in good, sonorous 
English. He talked rapidly—asked and told 
news; and after breakfast, fastening upon An- 
toine, he said, ‘You play well, sir—you have 
deserved success.” 

“How?” stammered the young man, to whom 
the other was a total stranger; ‘did you—have 

¥ you——”’ 

“T heard you in Islington—I heard you in 
London. I followed you up for six concerts, 
and feared I might never hear you again. Of 
course, you will give a coneert here?” 

«Among these French people? Oh! no, sir.” 

“Then you are only pleasuring?”’ 

“That is our object for the present,” replied 
Antoine. 

The stranger thought for a moment. 

“That is so much the’ better; for now. my 
daughter can hear you.” 

“How?” interrogated Antoine; “we shall 
not give a concert.” 

“TI mean,” replied the other, “that if your 
chief object now is pleasure, “I must have you 
all at my chateau. It is only five miles off; and 
my daughter is recovering her health there. I 
assure you it would lay me under great obliga- 
tions, if your brothers and yourself, with that 
charming little sister, would consent to pass 
some weeks with us. .We can promise you 
sport in the way of fishing, gunning, and sail- 
ing, and——”’ he hesitated a moment. ‘‘I feel 


as if it would be well worth a thousand dollars: 


to have Belle hear your delicious music. She 
has no companions; how she would love that 
angelic girl. 





Perhaps I can offer you other ; mona. 


fiush when he spoke of money. “I possess a 
violin one hundred and seventy years eld—a 
violin,” he added, reverently, “that has felt 
the touch of the greatest artist Europe ever 
saw—Paganinni.” 

Antoine’s eyes: sparkled: To play upon such 
an instrument, what would he not attempt! A 
consultation was held—the brothers accepted 
the proposition; and one hour afterward they 
set out in the stranger’s private carriage, leay- 
ing their baggage to be carried by stage. 

At the end of their journey a hbuse, beautiful 
as 4 palace, came in view. The lawn, shaded 
by venerable oaks of a century’s growth, led 
te an entrance that, for majesty and splendor, 
could seareely be excelled. The richly stained 
glass, statues of ivery whiteness, pillars and 
earved arches, were as bewildering as beautiful 
to the senses of the simple American minstrels. 
But if the house surroundings and adornments 
within. were luxurious and stately almost be- 
yond compare, the inmates, quiet, modest, and 
refined, were as simply unostentatious as though 
their environments were the American farm- 
house and uncultivated woods. There were 
Madam Holdsworth, an elderly lady, a pattern 
of dignified grandmothers; and Belle Holds- 
worth, a little fragile creature, beautiful as the 
day, but pale, very pale and languid. Here 
our singers were made emphatically at home. 
Their songs charmed the invalid into sweet for- 
getfulness; and when Mr, Holdsworth brought 
in, with reverent touch, the enameled case con- 
taining an ancient, well-worn instrument, a 
genuine Cremona, and allowed Antoine to draw 
dulcet strains from its venerated strings, there 
could not be a happier heart than his. 

“IT have been offered ten thousand dollars 
for that instrument,” said the old man, stroking 
his snow-white beard; ‘but nothing would 
tempt me to part with it. If my little Belle, 
there, marries a man, not only with music in 
his soul, but at his finger-ends, the instrument 
is hers. Otherwise I shall be obliged to be- 
queath it to my son, who is.still at college, and 
unfortunately, though he loves music, cannot 
play. nor cares to.” 

Antoine felt the red creeping up to his cheeks. 
He looked over to the farthest end of the room 
where sat Dora, turning over the leaves of % 
book of famous prints. Belle’ sat near, her 
white arm over Dora’s shoulder, enjoying her 
delight. «It would not be very hard to love 
such a woman,” he thought, tenderly drawing 
a strain of magic sweetness from the old Cre- 
But should he dare aspire to unite 


inducements,” he added, seeing Antoine’s cheek } himself with the daughter of a millionaire? 
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However, when he had listened to the old man’s 


story, he felt more hope. Mr. Holdsworth was 
born amid the mountains of New Hampshire, a 
poor American boy, the son of a worthy farmer. 
By early and steady application, he became a 
clerk in a rich Boston firm—then a partner; 
then, being through self-help a master of the 


French language, he was trusted to found a 


branch-house of the business in Paris.’ This 
and fortunate speculations had enriched him 
beyond his wildest desires while he was yet 
@ young man, Belle'was the youngest of five 
daughters. All the others had died at the 
early age of fifteen; but competent physicians 
had’ assured him that if Belle reached her 
feventeenth year, she would be likely not only 
to live, but to become & strong, healthy woman. 
The prediction seemed about to be verified; for 
the young girl was now nearly eighteen, and 
since the coming of the minstrel family a magi- 
cal change was observable. Antoine, the hand- 
some, frank, engaging Antoine, had interested 





her heart. At his coming she blushed—at his 
going paled. He likewise loved her, but dared 
not tell his love—he wished to be perfectly 
honorable. Both father and mother, however, 
read the case—it was not difficult. They found 
in the young man high sentiments of honor, 
strict principle, and an unblemished reputation. 
The old merchant said one day, ‘ 

«« Antoine, you play so well, I don’t know but 
I shall give the violin to you.” 

“And Belle!” eagerly exclaimed the young 
men—then turned his’ head away suddenly. 

“Yes, and Belle, too, my fine fellow,” was 
the response, “if she is willing.” 

This was joyful news, and joyful was the 
result. Antoine found a lovely wife—fortune 
enough—at Aix-les-Bains. The brothers were 
established in business by the old millionaire; 
and three years after, the student-son, now 
one of the best lawyers in Paris, led to the 
altar the little Connecticut warbler, Dora Le 
Sevres. 





THE MILL BY THE RIVER. 





FROM THE GERMAN, BY NELLIE RBOSALINE BENEDICT. 





From the old gray mill, on the river side, 
Tlook o’er the flooded plains; 

Where the mountain streams that come foaming down, 
Are swelled by the Autumn rains. 


Along, bright ray from the fading West, 
Has fired the high church panes; 

And the sullen land looks drearier still 
While the little light remains. 


You stood by my side in a Summer gone, 
And gazed o’er the landscape fair, 

In the golden gleam of the dying day, 
That lighted the coils of your hair. 


While the great mill-wheels sent showers of spray, 
That went on in a dancing rill; 

But)the glad, sweet waters of life, for you, 
Like the well-worn wheels, are still. 





The merry rivulet at my feet, 
Runs on in a gleesome flow; 

Like the ripple of laughter, low and sweet, 
In the days of the long ago. 


And the splendor of #sanset fades and dies, 
In. the twilight.cold and gray, 

As the visions that gladdened our hopeful eyes, 
Forever have passed away. 


For a peaceful rest I have sought in vain; 
But the coming days, with their change, 
Will give me a quiet I have not found, 
In the years so sad and strange. 


A rest by your side, in the grave-yard green, 
Overlooking the gray old mill ; 

When the storm-tossed waters of life, for me, 
Like its well-worn wheels, are still. 





AFTER THE WEDDING. 





BY F. H. STAUFFER. 





ALone by the window she stands, 
Pushing the'curtains aside; 

Half dreamily folding her hands, 
‘And only an hour a bride! 


Why is her face so pale, 90 white? 
Why are her dhecks wet with tears? 

Lies beyond her a starless night, 
Haunted by shadowy fears? 


Oh! covenant sweet that she made! 
Oh! meaning words that she spoke! 





Well may she ask for Heavenly aid, 
And strength from her God invoke. 


Life is full of purposes now, 
They point to a distant goal; 

The shadows that rest-on her brow, 
Come from a timorous soul. 

Be ye kind to her then, oh, friends! 
Be true to her, favored one! 

Sweet the charm that affection lends 
To duties faithfally done! 
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‘BY KATE W.. HAMILTON. 


We were in the old kitchen together, Nan 
and I—the old, old kitchen, for the house had 
belonged to grandfather years and years agone, 
and to his father before him, I believe. I think 
the furniture in this room must always have 
been arranged just as it is now, it wears such 
a settled, comfortable look. I know the tall 
clock has stood by the window ever since Ican 
remember; and I’m sure the old-fashioned red 
cupboard, with its glass doors, would never 
have rested so contentedly in any other corner. 
All of which has nothing whatever to do with 
the night we sat there,only that I was thinking 
about it in a dreamy, wondering sort of a way, 
gazing into the fire the while. 

Nan finished sewing in her white ruffles, and 
lo! the pretty crimson merino was-all ready for 
wear on the morrow. She held it up in triumph 
a moment, then let it fall upon her lap, and 
looked over the table at me; and I, for want of 
something better to do, looked back again at 
Nan. In truth, she was not unpleasant to look 
at, this sister of mine. The dark hair: the 
brown eyes, with starlight in them; the crimson 
lips, and delicate curve of the pure white throat, 
made a very pretty picture. 

“It’s too bad!” pouted the red lips, indig- 
nantly. 3 

***Too bad,’ meaning the six feet of mascu- 
line humanity ycleped ‘cousin Tom, M. D.,’ 
who has just arrived, self, trunk, and larnin’, in 
a high state of preservation, at uncle George’s?” 
I queried. 

“‘T expected to be deluged with ‘our Thomas,’ 
and his sayings, and doings, and perfections,” 
pursued Nan, unheedingly; “that’s the usual 
style, and we are all accustomed to it. The 

children, poor things! believe in it as implicitly 
as they do in the catechism. I could have borne 
that; but to have the delectable compound of 
virtue and drugs appear in propria personz, en- 
veloped in broadcloth and glory, is one drop 
too much! Why couldn’t he have tarried in his 
‘ classic shades until after Christmas, if he must 
come home at all?” 

“Turkeys and plum-puddings, Nan.” 

‘Flavored with scraps of Latin, and anee- 
dotes of the dissecting-room. Ugh! I shan’t 


dare to sneeze for fear of hearing a voice from 


the heights of science, inquiring whether I have 
408 


experienced a compound fracture of the left 
branch of my trachea.” 

‘Now, Nan, it is not fair, after all. We 
haven’t seen him, you know, and perhaps——” 

“*Charity suspects no. evil;’ ‘Believe every 
man honest till you miss your spoons;’ ‘Neyer 
judge from appearances,’ etc., etc. I know that 
lecture by heart now. Considering the lateness 
of the. hour, and the scarcity of congregation, 
I think we had better omit ‘sixteenthly,’ Toot, 
and go to bed;” and the incensed young damsel 
flung the crimson merino over her arm, snatched 
up the lamp, and ‘vanished. Having proper re- 
gard for the bumps and contusions that might 
follow an attempt to run the gauntlet of chairs 
and tables in the dark, I wisely followed her 
retreating footsteps. 

Such a scattering as there was the next morn- 
ing! ‘To vary the old nursery rhyme: 

“Twas the day before Christmas, and of all in the house 

Not a creature was quiet, not even a mouse.” 

Such flyings up stairs, and tumblings down 
stairs ; such dashes into pantry and kitchen, and 
out again, leaving a trail’ of overturned chairs, 
pails, and pussy-cats to mark ‘our course, never 
was witnessed before. Will hurried down with 
his jacket on wrong side out, and made himself 
useful by overturning the cream-pitcher. Tad 
wandered frantically about, spouting bits of pa- 
triotic orations, interspersed with touching ap- 
peals concerning his wardrobe—‘ ‘ When in the 
course of human -events it becomes necessary 
to’—where’s my collar? ‘If I were an Ameri- 
can, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign 
troop was landed upon my country, I would 
never lay down my arms! never! nev——’ Nan, 
what did you do with my stockings? - ‘If this 
be treason, make the most of it!’” 

Kitty was calling for volunteers to hook her 
dress, and curl her hair for her. Mother in- 
tent upon the marvel of quince jelly she was 
packing for aunt Hannah, and the bunch of 
“catnip,” that must be slipped in somewhere 
for “Susie’s baby;” while father wandered 
restlessly up and down, declaring it did ‘take 
women folks such a time to get ready!” Never- 
theless, that time, like all others, came to an 
end; and we found ourselves ‘‘all aboard” the 
old sleigh, and gliding over the road, while the 





bells jingled a merry, mocking accompaniment 
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to the wishes that we had not forgotten the 
other thing. 

“Toot,” said Nan—I was christened Ruth; 
but my friends, having satisfied their con- 
gseiences by giving me a Christian name to start 
with, have insisted upon calling me ‘‘ Toot” ever 
since—‘‘ what a pity you didn’t bring your Latin 
grammar with you! We might have ‘read up’ 
on the way; and one would like to have a glim- 
mering idea of what the paragon is talking 
abou ” 

I considered it my duty to protest. 

“Positively, Nan, you are atrocious! We 
haven’t seen him for the last seven years, and 
because uncle George believes him a paragon, 
you insist upon——” 

“<*Charity’ sermon, No. 2. This congrega- 
tion respectfully invited to attend,” interposed 
Nan, with provoking indifference. ‘Just post- 
pone it, won’t you, while I brighten up my 
Latin? Materia medica, mulium in parvo, ipse 
dizit, E pluribus unum——” 

“Erin go bragh!” suggested Toot. 
on earth are you talking about?” 

Nan laughed, and nestled her little feet down 
in the straw, drawing shawl and furs more 
closely around her. How lovely she looked 
that day, with the clear, frosty air bringing 
the color to her cheeks, and the light to her 
eyes! She seemed a new treasure to me, for 
the old home had missed her for a long, long 
year, while she visited a distant city; and when 
she had returned to us, two little months before, 
I thought her face the loveliest that had ever 
gladdened the old rooms; though I remember 
Robert Grey said—oh, dear! What am I think- 
ing of? I’m sure I didn’t mean to put that in. 
Well, Nan didn’t like the city. Bhe declared 
that the great quantity of silver, and the small 
quantity of weak soup, kept her constantly in 

‘possession of an ‘aching void’’ in the place 
where her dinner should have been. Holding 
cold toes over a register was a miserable substi- 
tute for the dancing, gleaming firelight that she 
had loved from babyhood. For the people, 
she averred that young Jones was exactly like 
Smythe, and Smythe exactly like Jones, and 
Browne was exactly like both of them; so she 
had come back to us, and was all our own again. 

My thoughts had been wandering backward ; 
but the faithful ‘‘grays,” and the staunch old 
sleigh had meanwhile borne us forward. The 
sudden turning of a corner, a whirl of snow in 

+our faces, a crash and jingle of bells, and we 
‘had reached our destination. Everbody and 
his wife, and all the children of the Willis 

‘tribe, were to spend this Christmas at uncle 


«What 





George’s; and really, the amount of grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, uncles and aunts, 
big cousins and little cousins, that made their 
appearance at doors and windows, was quite 
appalling. 


“Cousins great, and cousins small; 
Cousins short, and dousins tall; 

+ Cousins tender, and cousins tough— 
Thank our stars we’ve cousins enough!” 


parodied the poetic Tad. 

I have no idea of the bewildering handshak- 
ings, kissings, and exclamations that followed, 
but suppose we must have passed through them 
and escaped with our lives; for presently we 
found ourselves before the fire in the large 
parlor, and uncle George was saying, 

“Here, girls, this is the young doctor! this © 
is your cousin Thomas. Nan, Toot, don’t you 
know ‘your cousin Tom?” 

Not having seen him for the last seven years, 
it was questionable how we could. I placed 
my hand in the one extended, and raised my 
eyes to the face above me. Nothing remark- 
able—a pair of handsome eyes, a strong, manly 
face, and pleasant smile, were all. 

“Such white hands!” said Nan, contemptu- 
ously. ‘I detest a man with white hands!” 

Any one who has ever lived in the land where 
Plymouth Rock and family gatherings are in- 
cluded in the “by-laws,” will understand the 
arranging of cap-borders, and the settling of 
spectacles; the click of knitting-needles, and 
the twisting of bright colored zephyrs over 
white hands. How Bob tried to help Nettie 
untangle her worsted; and how both together 
succeeded in getting it into a much worse snarl 
than one alone could possibly have done; and 
the “oh, myings!” and “oh, dearings!” that 
followed the catastrophe. How the ladies dis- 
cussed the new baby from its pink toes to its 
hairless head, and decided whether it looked 
most like its ‘“‘pa,” or its “ma.” How aunt 
Mary’s new quilt was pronounced the prettiest 
pattern yet seen. Receipts for the “lightest bis- 
cuit,” the “best gingerbread,” and the “surest 
cure for rheumatism,” flew about the room in 
astonishing profusion; while the gentlemen, 
poor things! having no such airy topics at com- 
mand, waded patiently through a compound ef 
**crops” and “politics.” 

However, all the diverse roads terminated in 
one central point, i. ¢., the dinner-table. One 


scarcely knew whether it was touching or laugh- 
able, to notice the pride in, and reverence for, 
his son that uncle George so constantly mani- 
fested. It was, ‘Thomas, what is your opinion 
of that?” 
you all about it.” 


«Ask the doctor, here; he can tell 
“Our Thomas might give 
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you an idea or two upon that subject.” Two 
of the little boys stole away from the table in 
company with a plate of nuts and raisins, and 
presently their voices, raised high in dispute, 
reached us from a distant corner. 

“I don’t believe it!” 

“Yes, he could—our Thomas could do it! 
Coulda’t you, Tom?” si 

*Couldn’t I do what, Benny ?” 

‘‘Make a watch, if you had the tools and 
knew how?” 

I dared not look at Nan, but was conscious 
that her gravity and coffee-cup were nearly 
upset together. 

To do our M. D. justice, he was evidently 
annoyed by the conspicuous position he occu- 
pied; and even Nan was obliged to confess that, 
with all the punching and poking bestowed 
upon him, this lion of the occasion could not 
be induced to roar. If he had been some awk- 
ward, bashful school-boy, Nan would have been 
the first to bring all her womanly tact and kind- 
liness to the rescue. As it was, she declared 
herself ‘not at all inclined to walk in the dust 


of his lordship’s chariot-wheels;” and, there- } 


fore, when the gathering of the circle around 
the after-dinner fire brought her in his imme- 


diate vicinity, she soon stole away to a distant 
window. Good aunt missed her, and, turning 
around, looked over her spectacles, 

“Why, Nannie, child, what did you go away 


off there for? You'll be cold.” 

Nan thought not; her “head was aching 
slightly, and the fire made it worse.” 

“Headache, child? Why, a young girl like 
you ought not to be troubled with headache. 
You’d better let Thomas feel your pulse. I 
expect he could give you something that would 
help you. Couldn’t,you, Tom?” 

I saw a mischievous smile flit over the young 
doctor’s face; but it was grave enough when he 
glanced toward her. 

“T think a shawl might prove beneficial, if 
she wishes to sit by the window,” he answered, 
eoolly; and gathering up a cloud of Shetland 
from; a chair near him, he crossed the room 
and threw it lightly over her shoulders. A 
sudden glance of admiration flashed into his 
eyes, for the sweet face bent se low over the 
troublesome netting. 

**Will you be quite comfortable here? Iam 

. sorry the heat affects your head.” 

There was far more of gentlemanly interest 
than of professional inquiry in his tones—but 
she would not understand it. 

“It is not so much the heat as the light, I 
think; sitting near such a blazing light always 





troubles.me. I find it quite too much for my 
weak head,” she answered, maliciously. 

“Ah? I must have: been sitting in a dark 
corner, then, for 1 thought it was expending 
most of its strength in making a great roaring 
up its own chimney. I did not think it glaring 
enough to dazzle any one.” 

What did the fellow mean? Nan gave a quick 
glance at his face, and began puzzling her 
brains with the possibility of his understanding 
some other things quite as well as he did Latin, 

Just then the door opened, and Kitty’s curly 
head -appeared, the rosy lips brimming oyer 
with an important petition from the next room, 

“Say, we are going to play ‘Blindman’s-Buff 
out there, and we want all you big folks to come 
and help us. Nan, and Toot, and cousin Bob, 
and Nettie, and Dick, and——” shyly, ‘cousin 
doctor, too.” 

“Come here, Kitten!” said the last named 
personage. 

She slowly advanced until he caught her, 
and lifted her to hisknee. —§. 

“Now, little Kitty, say *“Tom.’”’ 

Tom!” said the child, lifting her blue eyes 
wonderingly to his. 

“‘Cousin Tom,” 

‘Cousin Tom!’ repeated the little one, still 
more bewildered. But he only laughed, and 
placed her upon the floor again. 

“You haven’t the heart to resist that invita- 
tion?” turning to Nan. 

It was unanimously voted that we should go 
and see what was required of us; and the books 
and embroidery were speedily disposed of. A 
pretty sight it was to watch the dancing, tun- 
bled heads of every shade from black to gold; 
the tripping and gliding of little feet; and now 
a pair of blue eyes; then brown ones; then 
bleck ones disappearing under the dreaded 
handkerchief: Sweet to listen to the clear 
peals of laughter that greeted a clever escape, 
or announced a new victim. Over the chairs 
and under the tables went the merry, active 
troop, while we stood by watching and laughing. 

“Take care, Kitty! not so near the fire!” 
called. Nan, suddenly, as, wild with frolic, the 
little one dashed’ by: “Oh!” 

The warning came too late. The delicate 
dress swept into the gleam, and in an instant 
the hot, pitiless flames enveloped the little form. 
With one terrified scream she sprang toward 
me; but a stronger arm than mine caught her 
first, pressed her face close to him to shield it 
from the deadly breath of the flames, and strove 
to tear away the burning clothing. * 

It seemed an age of agony, though it could 
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fave been but a few brief seconds until it was 
dil over; the burning dress only ashes upon the 
hearth, and Kitty in Tom’s arms. But, ah! our 
bird! our pet lamb! our darling!—where were 
the white dimples we had kissed? Where the 
golden curls we had so worshiped? 

The screams of the children speedily brought 
the inmates of the next room; but cousin Tom 
would yield his charge to no one, and passing 
through the pale, bewildered throng, carried 
her up stairs, leaving others to explain as best 
they could. I remember the rapid glance that 
swept the facés around him, and selected those 
that were experienced and calm enough to ren- 
der him the assistance he needed, and how dis- 
tinctly he gave every direction. So calm and 
slf-possessed he was, that but for his pale face, 
and the memory of how bravely he had fought 
back the flames for her, we might almost have 
thought him. heartless. 

Sad and silent we gathered in the old parlor 
again—our hopes too faint for speaking, our 
fears too terrible for words. Occasionally some 
one of us would steal, with noiseless step, up 
stairs, and then as quietly descend again; so a 
long, long hour passed, then the door opened, 
and Tom came in. Every face turned anxiously 
toward him. He smiled faintly, and crossed 
the room to where Nan and I were sitting, with 
hands closely clasped. 

“Kitty will live,” he said, softly. 

“Thank God!” murmured Nan, burying her 
face in my lap with a quick burst of tears, 
while I bent low over her to hide my own. He 
stood beside us a moment in silent sympathy, 
and a wordless thanksgiving went up from 
many hearts. 

By-and-by he crossed the room to where aunt 
Mary sat by the window. 

“Can you bind these up for me, aunty?” he 
usked. 

Then, for the first time, we saw the burned 
and blistered hands. 

A brighter Christmas morning never dawned 
than the one that followed that night of fear. 
The snow had clothed the earth in robes of 
bridal whiteness, and the sun, smiling. down 
upon hér purity, added gems of matchless lustre. 
80 arrayed, she greeted the birthday of her 
Lord—her noblest, yet her lowliest, her son, and 
Yether king. Every breath of the winter wind 
feemed like the rustling wings of the angels, 
that brought “glad tidings of great joy;” arid 
‘very church bell seemed repeating the old, 
Sweet song, ‘Glory to God in the highest; on 
‘arth, peace, good-will to men.” 

There were older and more experienced 
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nurses to leave with our little sufferer; and re- 
membering how that Christmas morning might 
have dawned for us, every throb of our hearts 
answered the call of the church bells. So, with 
a tearful kiss on the little one’s pale lips, we 
turned away. 

Solemnly beautiful sounded the chant, ‘‘The 
Lord is in His holy temple.” Sweetly earnest 
was the quaint, simple language of the silver- 
haired old clergyman, as he followed the gleam- 
ing star of Bethlehem, until it was lost in the 
darkness that enshrouded Calvary; and through 
the three terrible days that the orphaned earth 
stood bereft and shuddering, with naught of 
help or comfort left, save the treasure that lay 
cold in its bosom, until clear and bright the 
missing star arose once more above the sepul- 
chre, high in the heaven, fadeless and un- 
wavering, the center of all faith, and hope, and 
peace forever. Very narrow seemed the bounds 
of sect and creed beneath its far-reaching life; 
very natural and easy to give seemed the kindly 
charity asked for all, and the helping hand to 
the helpless. 

Softened, grateful, tearful, we wended our 
homeward way. I think the service must have 
touched us all, for I recollect that when, in the 
course of the afternoon, the question came up 
for discussion, not one of us had any idea of 
whether Nancy Jones wore her new green silk 
bonnet or not. 

Our poor little Kitten! that was a weary win- 
ter for her. After long days of pain, and when 
we had hoped she would soon be well again, she 
caught cold in the tiny foot that had been worst 
burned—and so was a prisoner between her 
couch and easy-chair the dreary winter through. 
‘‘Our doctor” visited her constantly, adding to 
the physician’s watchful eare the brother’s 
tender love—carrying her often in his arms 
when she grew weary; and she always averred 
that no other arms were at once so tender 
and so strong as his. Yet, with all our care, 
the trailing arbutus was lifting its pink head 
in the wood before she was able to run about 
again. 

I don’t quite know whether that fiery bath 
made Tom’s hands any browner, or whether 
seeing them done up in bandages changed Nan’s 
feelings toward them. I only know that, under 
the clear June moonlight, she placed one hand 
confidingly in his; and he, not content with that, 
made a willing prisoner of the other, and, bend- 
ing toward her, whispered, 

“Mine, Nannie! mine, my darling 

The year has dropped the months from off his 
chain slowly, one by one, “like an-old monk 
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telling his beads,” and to-morrow Christmas ; our Nannie, I do not know what I shall do, for 
will come again. We shall celebrate it at our } home won’t seem like home without her; but 
own home this year; and it will be a double: then Robert Grey says—oh, dear! what non. 
festival—for Tom, selfish fellow! will’carry off 2 sense am I writing? . 
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BY ELIZABETH L..G@. DOANE. 


Trxovan the cloudless ether streaming, 
Downward flashed the golden rain, 

With a softened lustre gleaming, 
Through cach richly-tinted pane; 

Bathing in a flood of glory 

All the window’s pictured story. 


Vaulted roof and fretted ceiling, 
Wrought to fancy’s wondrous flight; 

Canght a tinge of deeper feeling, 
From the richly glowing light, 

Till each Gothic decoration 

Shared the affluent oblation. 


Through those lofty arches calling 
Rolled the organ’s grandest tone, 


Till to gentler measure falling, 


Soft duets were breathed alone; 
O'er the melting spirit stealing— 
Waking sweet, unwonted feeling. 


Then with silken rustling, breathing 
Like the South wind through the pine, 
Smiles of tender meaning wreathing, 
Came a throng that seemed divine; 
White-robed train—transcendent vision— 
Beauteous gleam of dreams Elysian! 


Moving ’mid her maids of honor, 
Queen of love and beauty rare; 
With the grace of ‘youth upon her, 
Walked a maiden passing fair; 
Loadstar of the constellation— 
Goddess of the grand ovation. 


we. 











Till beside the altar standing, 

Lo! a proud and princely pair! 
Manhood’s royalty, commanding 
Saintly woman, sweet and fair; 
And the solemn vows were spoken, 
Which might nevermore be broken. 


Then a gentle tumult swelling, 

Softly shook the perfumed air; 
Hearts, with tender blessings welling, 
Pressed to pay their homage there, 
While the organ’s grand vibration ~ 
Quivered with sweet exultation. - 


So the pageant slowly vanished; 
Music hushed her melting strain; 
Thvuughts, to Fancy’s region banished, 

Sought reality again; 
And those aisles and lofty arches 
Rung no more with wedding marches. 


Still I lingered, half regretful 

That so fair a scene should change; 
And I mused, of all forgetful, 

Save its beauty, grand and strange, 
Till a shadow fell before me, 
And a sudden gloom came o’er me; 


And a glance my glance returning, 
Told the maniac’s rising mood; 
Quick, I feared, to frenzy burning, 
If ’twere left to solitude. 
“Come!” I cried; he answered, “ Never! 
Is not Alice lost forever!” 
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BY EMMA M. JOHNSTON. 


Wuar was once thy song, 
Sweetest face? 

In what time of glory, 
Of what race 

Did thy life spring and flow? 


What early cloud of grief 
In thy skies, 

Shadowed the Heavenly blue 
Of thine eyes, 

Bringing them troubled depths? 


Oh! tender lips of rose, 
Half a-crush, 

To keep the secret in 
That would gush— 

What is it ye can tell? 


Nay, neath the eyes and lips 
a It doth lie; 








Deep hidden in the heart, 
From the eye, 
Never to see the light. 


Though, thy wounds were deepest, 
Tender one, 

Like dove thou cover’dst them 
Without moan, 

To suffer and live on. 


Keep thy saddest story, 
Sweetest face! 
Keep thy brooding sorrow, 
Mournful grace— 
“I will not question thee. 


Only I will think me, 
Long ago, 

Thou hast had best relief 
From thy woe, 

To suffer never more. 
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ESTHER GREY’S CHOICE. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Hap it come to this, the choice between mar- 
trying for a home, or being stricken from her 


state into a commonplace woman, who had failed . 


to accomplish her destiny, and was henceforth 
to be a dependent on the good nature of her re- 
latives, whom she had ventured to disappoint? 

Truly, she had, indeed, like Lady Macbeth, 
lived a day too long, since they could even dare 
propose to her such a decision as possible. 

Marry! How sick she had grown of the word 
—what a loathsome significance it had in her 
ears. A union of heart and soul—wasn’t that 
what it meant in some by-gone era? And now— 
why, a selling of body and soul, a galling bond 
—everything that was oppressive and detest- 
able. 

Esther Grey had been a disappointment to 
her step-mother, and all the rest of her pastors 


and masters—that is, all the tiresome herd of $ being a fool; 





own daughter, Elsie, was being kept in the 
background in the most abominable fashion. 

Elsie had thought that a long time, and had 
rebelled greatly; though she could not help 
leaning on Esther in all ways, and hating her 
the more cordially because she was compelled 
to like her. 

But Esther did not marry, and yet she came, 
each winter, to town with the firm determina- 
tion of settling her destiny before spring over- 
took her. 

There never was a woman, in all this poor 
race for worldly troubles, who tried harder to 
throw herself away; but when it came to the 
point something had risen up and prevented 
her. Sometimes she said it was only the re- 
mains of her old girlish enthusiasm which stop- 


¢ ped her, and she was ready to beat herself for 


but other times, oftenest in the 


relatives who consider themselves at liberty to ; quiet of the country, she felt vagucly that some 


meddle with one’s fate, because, after commenc- 


¢ power exterior to herself, something higher and 


ing her young lady life in the most brilliant holier, had held her back; but it was all vague 


manner, the waning of her fourth season found 

her still unmarried. 
_ _ The first winter Mrs. Grey had been perfectly 

satisfied. She was very fond and proud of her 
step-daughter, and had such brilliant anticipa- 
tions in regard to her future, that she was well 
Pleased to see her queen it, and drive her 
tdorers disconsolately away. Nothing would 
taswer below a foreign coronet, and a rent-roll 
of fifty thousand pounds—they never talk of less 
in fashionable novels—and Mrs. Grey was not 
to be contented with less than falls to the fate 
of the most indulged heroine. 

The next season her ideas had grown a little 
less magnificent ; but Esther was no nearer being 
settled. She had troops of admirers about her 
% ever; she was brilliant, and greatly sought 
after; but, worldly as her education had made 
her, she could not utterly sweep aside the con- 
siousness that, at the bottom, she had a heart 
and soul, and was behaving most wretchedly by 
both of them. 

The third season came—admired and courted 
till; but people commenced to wonder why 
“she hung on so long”—the elegance of the 
Phrase! Mrs. Grey began to be in despair, to 
clutch eagerly at every new parti, to be dis- 
gusted with Esther, and to remember that her 








and unsatisfactory. s 

One dismal fact stared her in the face. The 
years were going on—her money was gone— 
she must marry—and oh! how she hatéd the 
bare idea, 

They were not rich; a little fortune belong- 
ing to Esther had supported them handsomely 
in town since Esther’s coming out. It had been 
a fair bargain between Esther and her mother; 
and Mrs. Grey had been so sanguine that Esther 
would make a great match, that she had allowed 
her to gratify all her luxurious tastes in a way 
that was completely foreign to her usual far- 
sighted habits. 

Esther had not been selfish—they had all 
profited certainly; but the money was gone—a 
good deal of Mrs. Grey’s beside, and no mar- 
riage. 

The fourth season began under very different 
auspices. Esther distinctly understood that, 
unless she married, she must hereafter live on 
a little place she owned in the country, where, 
during the suramer, Mrs. Grey and the young 
children would economize; while Elsie was ma- 
tronized by a rich aunt, and that future winters 
must be entirely for Elsie’s benefit. 

And now Esther hated the petty aims of her 
life, and despised herself heartily es she 
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would marry, though, for the first time, she 
began to wonder if the monotony of her exist- 
ence, should she remain an old maid, buried 
in the country, would be any worse than the 
monotony of that rush 6f excitement, in which 
she plunged from force of influence and habit. 

The house was not pleasant any longer. Her 
step-mother could not help reproaching her 
with her wasted opportunities; Elsie was en- 
croaching and insolent as only a fool can be; 
the ball-rooms were so many deserts to Esther; 
driving, and visiting, and chattering, grew more 
and more odious—but what to do? 

If she had only loved anybody—she began to 
believe herself incapable of such a feeling. At 
last, Henry Munroe proposed to her. She had 
thought she would marry him—she liked him. 
He was rich, his position unexceptionable, 
agreeable in manners—why should she not? 

She took a day to consider. Mrs. Grey was 
in the seventh heaven; there could be no doubt 
now. 

The letter accepting his offer was actually 
written, and Esther went to bed feeling that 
her destiny was settled. There she lay, and 


saw her whole future rise before her. The man’ 


was a thorough materialist—she saw what her 
life would be. 

She could not; better starvation—death! 
There should be an end of this; she rose and 
tore the letter into fragments. That night was 
a new, experience to Esther. Truly, the angels 
wrestled with her; and when morning came, 
she had determined to live a real life, to give 
her soul more chance to grow—she had.chosen, 

Mrs. Grey went into absolute spasms; but 
Esther was firm. You can imagine what the 
house was like. ‘ 

“We are ruined!” cried the poor woman. 

“Only me,” said Esther. ‘Mother, let there 
be an end! If you are weary of me, I will leave 
you——” 

“‘Now you want to disgrace us all!” 

“Then I will stay with you; send away the 
governess, and I'll teach the children. I won’t 
be a burthen upon you. Come, consider me 
disposed of; devote your time and money to 
Elsie. I tell you, I will not sell myself. I am 
sick of this life es 

“Oh, do stop! You'll go and be a heathen 
missionary, or something, yet.” 

‘«At least I should be doing a little good 

“T won't talk with you. Iam only horrified 





” 





at your wickedness in throwing away every 
chance——’ 

And the conversation was sure to end ab- 
ruptly and unsatisfactorily. Indeed, those were 


’ 


not at all pleasant weeks either to Esther or 
her mother. At one time there was danger 
that an entire rupture might take place be- 
tween them; but, fortunately, the fact that she 
could act as governess prevented Esther’s being 
roused to any pitch of desperation from a feel- 
ing of dependence. 

But it was all a great disappointment to Mrs, 
Grey in all sorts of ways. There was nothing 
for it, when the summer months came, but to 
take the children, accept Esther’s companion- 
ship, and prepare to bury herself alive in the 
country. 

Only one thing occurred to give her satisfac- 
tion. Aunt Ramsey offered to take charge of 
Elsie for the summer, more by way of punish- 
ing Esther than anything else. If she could 
have known how grateful Esther was! 

So the summer found Esther Grey settled in 
that little country cottage; the trial season was 
over—she had chosen. No more queening it 
over obedient admirers; no more days of ease 
and vapid pleasure; she was only a governess, 
and there was the reality now to be essayed. 

Mrs. Grey was not easy to get along with— 
Esther had disappointed her too much for that. 
The children were difficult to manage; life was 
dreary enough, but, hard as it was, Esther 
thanked heaven that, at least, it was more en- 
durable than the slavery in gilded chains would 
have been. 

And Esther found one comfort. Her father’s 
old friend, Park Manning, had been called to 
the charge of the little village church. 

A man of middle-age, a quiet, studious man, 
odd and shy in his ways, but a perfect well of 
learning and queer information. Something 
better than all tha:—the tenderest, patientest 
nature that ever was; content to do his Master's 
will in a humble, quiet way, not even fecling 
that he was making a sacrifice,-perhaps making 
his life more perfect, in the sight of angels, 
than if he had created for himself what men 
call a brilliant destiny. 

Esther had known and reverenced him when 
a child. She could tell him all her troubles 
freely now; and he taught her, what in her 
pride and restlessness she had never learned, 
the one sure way to find peace. 

The latter part of the summer Elsie descended, 
unwillingly enough, upon their quiet, feeling 
generally ill-used because she was obliged to 
make a little pause in her amusements. 

She was so elated with her triumphs that she 
could talk of nothing else; and Esther grew 80 
weary of her petty aims, because they wade 
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sort of caricature of it, that she often lost pa- 
tience, and there was warfare between them. 

Poor Elsie had one solace—to look over her 
dresses, and make Esther look at her new 
things, probably expecting to excite her envy; 
though, of course, for all Esther cared, she 
might have dressed in cloth of gold, with a 
erown on her head, and a sceptre in her hand, 
after the fashion in which children picture 
kings and queens. 

“This is my China blue,” she said one day, 
floating into Esther’s room like a gorgeous but- 
terfly. Uncle Ramsey gave me this—isn’t it 
sweet?” 

It was marvelous in width, and so‘covered 
with flounces and ribbons that very little of 
the original material was visible. 

“T’m a little too dark to wear blue,” pursued 
Elsie; ‘‘but this shade suits me, doesn’t it?” 

“It’s very pretty,” Esther said, and went on 
with her work. 

But Elsie could not submit patiently to such 
indifference. Her mother was asleep; there 
was no one but Esther to talk with, and it was 
brutal of her to be so careless. 

She went over the record of her successes; 
and Esther’s cheeks burned with shame at the 
stories she told of having deluded people out of 
presents, making her admirers really useful; 
and a thousand similar things, which I fear are 
only too common among the young women of 
this generation. 

“Johnny Lane owed me a half-dozen pairs of 
gloves,” said she; ‘‘and he paidthem. He saw 
me with lavender ones on that were too large, 
and said he, ‘Why, those gloves I sent were a 
size beyond you;’ and I didn’t say but what 
they were those he gave me; and so he sent a 
half-dozen more—wasn’t that fun?” 

And,Esther thought, 

‘*Mean as she is, were my faults any less?” 
and could have throttled herself as she looked 
back on the follies of the past four years. 

“I think,” said Elsie, recurring to the dress, 
“that it can be trimmed so as to look like 
new—don’t you?” 

“I am sure it is very pretty now,” Esther 
replied, absently. 

“Do you think I am going to wear it, and 
have all the girls tell me I had it this sum- 
mer?” cried Elsie, vehemently. ‘I am sure 
you never used to; a pretty time there was 
fussing up your clothes!” 

“Very well; have yours fussed up, as you 
call it.” 

Elsie gave her flounces a flirt, but did not 
answer. The truth was, she remembered that 


{ 





Esther had the most wonderful faculty of turn- 
ing a dress into a new one by fanciful decora- 
tions, and she desired to persuade Esther into 
aiding her dullness in that line. 

“How would you alter it?’ she asked, in a 
whine, being a compromise between the coax- 
ing tone she desired to assume and the real 
spite she felt. 

Esther saw her drift at once, and not having 


3 quite lived through the weakness of wanting to 


be a martyr, she thought, 

‘I may as well be a slave to her as anybody. 
There’s one comfort, she won’t even make the 
pretence of being obliged.” 

“Could I -take off the quillings?” pursued 
Elsie. 

‘You want me to do it, and I will,” said 
Esther; ‘so don’t worry me about it.” 

Elsie was quite radiant, and rattled on like 
a weak steam-engine that wanted to make up 
in noise what it lacked in power. 

“The first time I wore that dress, Johnny 
Lane said I looked like you. Did I tell you he 
was at Newport?” 

Esther nodded. She might be excused for 
not being rapturous in her assent. Elsie had 
certainly given her that bit of information at 
least twenty times. 

“I'd forgotten whether [told you. Well, from 
that night he paid me all sorts of attention—#ot 
because I looked like you, understand.” 

“T understand perfectly.” 

Elsie went on with her revelations. What 
Johnny Lane did, and what Joe Livingston said ; 
and how people declared it was time Esther 
considered herself an old maid, and give her, 
Elsie, a chance; and then remembered that 
the blue dress was not yet altered, and added, 
heartily, - 

«But I never would hear that. I said you 
were younger than you looked; and though 
ma thought you had been very ungrateful, she 
would always give you a home just as if you 
were her own daughter.” 

“That was good of you.” 

“Joe Livingston liked my eutr colored dress,” 
pursued the gnat. ‘He used to say my dress 
was queer, and so was I—a joke, you know; 
and he asked me if it wasn’t made of a bit of 
Mrs. Judge Rossiter’s complexion. There was 
no end to the funny things he said. I used to 
get provoked. I think he’s a real bad man; 
and he must be awful old, mustn’t he?”’ 

“Oh! ages, of course.” 

‘‘Now that’s nonsense. People don’t live like 
that.man in the Bible; but real old he is and I 
don’t believe he’d marry anybody.” 
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Esther laughed outright at the idea of the 
selfish old bachelor committing a folly of that 
sort, which put Elsie immediately on the de- 
fensive. 

“Oh! you needn’t laugh, as if the thing was 
quite impossible! Ma says one never can tell 
what those elderly fellows may do.” 

«Any wickedness, you may be certain,” said 
Esther; ‘*but not matrimony, I think.” 

“Well,” ‘said Elsie, spitefully, “I’m not as 
old as you, so I’ll not pretend to dispute you.” 

“T wish you would always remember that.” 

«“‘Dear me! you’re not the Empress of France, 
that one is never to open one’s lips before you!” 

“Don’t people open their lips before the em- 
press? Did Mr. Livingston tell you that?” 

“You know I didn’t mean anything of the 
sort.” 


“You will tear your flounces if you whirl f 


about in that way.” 

‘*I don’t care,” said Elsie; “you're so aggra- 
vating.” 

“But it is not worth tearing your dress 
about.” 

Elsie softened again. She really must keep 
her temper, she wanted Esther to braid her a 
jacket among other things. : 

*“T’ll go and take the dress off,” she said; 
“Tam going to put on my buff morning dress 
braided with black. Oh, Etty! I’ve got such a 
lovely pattern for braiding a crimson jacket 
with gold wheat-ears. I’ll just show it to 
you.” 

‘It’s a jacket now,” thought Esther. ‘‘Upon 
my word, that creature’s selfishness is sublime. 
I shall respect her soon for her impudence.” 

All harsh, bad thoughts; bad in their effect 
upon herself, however true they might be. 

Elsie came in again, attired in her buff gown 
braided with black, and had to show Esther the 
wonderful pattern for a jacket, which: was alto- 
gether astounding. — 

They got along tolerably for a time, but 
Esther’s patience would give way; and at last 
Elsie grew very spiteful from the effects of 
Esther’s sarcasm, and the pain of pricking her 
awkward fingers with her needle. 

She said all the savage things she could think 
of; and finally taunted Esther with being a dis- 
appointed old cat and living on her mother. 

“Not a bit of it,” returned Esther, with ag- 
gravating calmness. ‘I am a governess—nur- 
sery governess and plain seamstress, please to 
remember that. Remember, also, that you are 


not one of my pupils, nor did I engage to take 
either your sewing or your impertinence; so 


Elsie would have refused, but-Esther looked 
quite capable of ejecting her summarily, without 
the slightest regard to her new wrapper—so she 
thought it best to retreat. 

“Just give me my dress,” she whimpered; 
**you’re a nasty, cross, old. stick—TI'll alter it 
myself.” 

‘*Nonsense!” said Esther; ‘‘don’t carry your 
anger so far as to let it interfere with your sel- 
fishness. Ill call you when the thing is ready 
to try on.” 

That was a little consolation to Elsie; and she 
went away wondering how Esther could consent 
to be obliging after scolding her so heartily— 
acts of generosity not being easily understood 
by Miss Elsie. 

Left alone, Esther grew heartily ashamed of 
herself. 

‘“‘Why should I despise her?” she thought. 
“After all, I am just as petty! ‘My life has 
been just as aimless as hers. I glossed mine 
over by reading poetry and longing for some- 
thing better, and being too weak and cowardly 
to seek it—so I am meaner than she, since she 
knows no better.” 

They came up to say that Mr. Manning was 
down stairs, and Esther went to recc¢ive him. 
His presence always gave her an odd feeling of 
rest, something to cling to, and so be rid of the 
host of whirling thoughts which gave her no 
peace. To him she could talk freely, and he 
listened with such kind patience. 

“If I only knew what to do,” she said; “my 
life is so empty. If I only had some aim, some 
grand project to fill it up.” 

“Dear child,” he answered, ‘‘that is not 
what gives peace. Learn to be content with 


‘the work that falls to your hand; be certain it 


is God’s plan for you; only follow it, and power 
will come.” e 

He told her, for the first time, the history of 
his life. He had given up his youth, and a 
world of ambitious dreams, for the sake of a 
family of relatives left suddenly dependent upon 
him; and the grandest thing of all was, that he 
had never felt he was making any sacrifice in 
doing it. 

“I saw that it was my heavenly Father's 
plan for me,” he said; ‘*the choice was made 
me to follow His or mine. Child, if I had fol- 
lowed mine, do yéu think I should sit here to- 
day with such a calm in my heart?” 

And Esther learned, at last, to understand 
that fame is not the proof of a grand life; that 
worldly distinction is not an anchor for the 
soul; that the most seemingly humble existence 
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acceptable song of praise than the most bril- 
liant achievements which men applaud. 

Later on, Mrs. Grey was seized with a vio- 
Jent rheumatic fever, the effect of a drenching 
@iught in returning from a visit Elsie had forced 
her to pay, so severe, that it would have upsct 
the stoutest hydropathist, and very, very ill she 
was. 

Elsie was perfectly helpless, of course, but 
she was so alarmed at her mother’s illness that, 
for awhile, she ceased fretting and pecking, and 


- sometimes obeyed Esther out of sheer bewilder- 


ment. Never was sickness more fortunate than 
that of Mrs. Grey in one respect—I mean in the 
effect it had upon Esther. : 

She began with the intention of being a 
martyr; she took the entire charge of the sick- 
room; she watched night and day, and before 
her step-mother left her bed Esther was doing 
her duty from very different motives to those 
which actuated her in the outset. 

Mr. Manning’s counsels and example had 
their due effect during those weeks when she 
eould but reflect and think; and sitting in that 
darkened room with death sometimes looking 
very near, Esther’s soul had space and time to 
grow. 

Of course, these results did not come all at 
once—but they did come. She could at last 
even bear patiently with Elsie’s helplessness 
and troublesome ways. 

At length Mrs. Grey could set up and be 
wheeled to the window, let the children come 
into the room, and begin to listen to Elsie’s 
wishes, and take up her old worldly plans. She 
saw plainly the change in Esther, though she 
did not trace it to its source; and she was suffi- 
ciently softened by her illness to bring the best 
side of her character uppermost. 

When Mrs. Grey recovered, she was so much 
& martyr to neuralgic attacks, that the physi- 
cian assured her absolute quiet was necessary 
for a long time to come. 

Elsie was almost. in spasms when she heard 
that fiat pronounced. What was to become of 
her—her winter, and all her new dresses? In 
her first paroxysm of despair, she avowed her 
determination of dying at once, and being 
buried in her prettiest frocks and laces; she 
could not leave them behind, but to live was 
quite out of the question. 

Mrs. Grey was sorry for her disappointment, 
restless under the opposition to her own plans, 
and, with it all, sick of Elsie’s selfishness, and 
dissatisfied generally. She had fully deter- 
mined to have Elsie settled before spring; 
Esther had cured her of wishing for another 





brilliant daughter—but what could she do? 
A chaperon, with a weak ankle, would be a 
pitiable creature, indeed; and to endure the 
fatigues of nightly balls, with that abominable 
pain in her left temple, was out of the question. 

Mrs. Grey was quite a Napoleon in a small 
way; but I am sure the hero himself would have 
succumbed to a treacherous leg and neuralgic 
headaches, and instead of going in search of 
Egyptian triumphs and Italian victories, would 
have lain in his dressing-room, kicked his heels, 
abused worthy Constant, and cried out piteously 
for Josephine to rub his forchead with brandy 
and laudanum. 

Esther bettered matters by a proposal she 
made. Perhaps aunt Ramsey would take charge 
of Elsie for the winter, while the rest remained 
quietly in the country until Mrs. Grey’s health 
was restored—that might be in time to take 
Elsie to Washington for the desirable month. 

Nothing better offered, and letters were des- 
patched to Mrs. Ramsey, and received favor- 
able replies; for the lady, fortunately, had a 
set of carved chairs she wanted covered with 
worsted work, the only thing Elsie did nicely; 
besides, she was a fool as well as her niece, and 
desired to punish Esther. 

So Mrs. Ramsey wrote that she was always 
willing to sacrifice herself for her family; 
throwing out hints about Esther’s ingratitude; 
promising Elsie a brilliant season, and not say- 
ing a word about the worsted work. 

Elsie was in raptures; packed her trunks, or 
stood by while Esther packed them, and made 
herself a nuisance generally; received” her 
mother’s parting instructions in regard to her 
conduct, and took the blessing for granted. 

Esther did her best to follow the new line of 
conduct she had marked out for herself, and 
trod her appointed path with a good deal of 
firmness, slipping back occasionally; but with 
the help of Park Manning, and her new faith 
that was all right, recoveritig herself always. 

And Esther grew to feel the beautiful and 
true as she had never done before. She read 
the books Manning gave her with an under- 
standing she had never before found, and peace 
did come gradually. 

It was hard sometimes—the petty trials were 
worst. Her step-mother would be peevish at 
times—the children troublesome, but Esther 
persevered. She was in the right path at last; 
she might fall and hurt herself cruelly, but she 
always got up again and trudged on, gradually 
learning life’s lessons, going surely toward the 
light. 

And the winter wore gradually away, and 
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just when Esther began to be really at, rest, to 
feel that the ordinary routine of life, well per- 
formed, does bring a repose that no empty gran- 
deur can offer, there came two trials for her 
new resolutions. 

A letter, announcing the death of a distant 
relative of her own mother’s, with the added 
information that his fortune had been ‘be- 
queathed to her. Another letter, besides, from 
Henry Monroe, who had just been appointed 
ambassador to Paris, once more asking her to 
share his brilliant destiny. 

She was now to decide; the turning point in 
her life had come, after she had believed that 
all important events were over, that neither 
great changes.or joys would eyer come near 
her again. 

It was pleasant to think of the happiness she 

could bring to her, step-mother and the chil- 
dren—that part of it was entirely without 
alloy. ‘ 
And Munroe’s offer? Now she looked at that 
very differently; she saw what such a position 
could be made, She saw herself, with her new 
aims and resolves, placed in a station to do 
much good; and not only that, to gratify every 
ambitious dream she had ever known. 

It would not now be a marriage for a home. 
This man was her equal; he wanted her com- 
panionship and sympathy; he wanted her ele- 
gant presence to beautify his dwelling. Should 
she go—was it right? 

Her step-mother she could not consult; it was 
not so easy, just then, to pray as it had been 
during those weeks of little events. The rush 
of her roused fancies disturbed her thoughts—it 
is so much easier to ask for help in the day of 
our tribulation than in the day of our pros- 
perity. 

And she went to Mr. Manning for advice. 
He listened with sympathy to all her story; but 
this time the pleasant words of counsel did not 
follow. 

‘*What do you want me to say to you?” he 
asked. 

“What you really think,” replied Esther. 

**Are you sure? Do you want me to tell you 
what is right, or do you want me to give your 
inclinations my approval?” 

Esther hesitated for an instant, then she 
looked up, and said honestly, 

“JT think I was undecided at first; now I want 
you to help me to do right.” 

Park Manning grew a little pale, but he was 
quiet as ever. 

“Then I have only one more question to 
ask,”’ he said, 





But he hesitated in so strange a way, that 
Esther looked at him in wonder. 

‘What is it?” she asked. 

“Do you love that man? Think what the 
word means; think what you must promise— 
do you love him?” 

Esther shook her head. 

“Then you answer your own question,” he 
said, and left her without another word. 

And Esther saw clearly that the new dream 
must be given up; it would be wrong to follow 
it, since she could not give her whole heart 
and soul. 

Three days passed before she saw Park Man- 
ping again.. She grew very restless; she could 
not éxactly understand herself. Always, before, 
she would have sent for him without hesitation— 
now, something checked her. 

At last she met him by chanee near her house. 
He was looking so worn and ysle from a long 
walk, that she insisted upon his coming in 
to rest. 

There was an unusual silence betweer them— 
a restraint which Esther could not comprehend, 
though she shared it, 

“Are you annoyed with me?” she asked 

“«My dear child, what a question!” 

“I wanted to see you—to tell you——” 

She hesitated, and he said, quietly, 

«‘You have made your decision?” 

“T have made it.” 

He was silent again. 

‘‘Well?” she cried, impatiently. 

“T am waiting for you to tell it to me.” 

“Don’t you know what it is?” 

His face was turned away still. Suddenly he 
looked down at her witb all his old composure 
of manner. 

“You do care for him?” 

“Oh, Mr Manning! You know I will not 
marry him! I should not be happy; my heart 
had nothing to do with the matter—it was the 
last throe of my miserable worldly weakness.” 

She thought he whispered, 

“Thank God!” 

But the voice was so low, she could not hear 
distinctly. ‘ 

He rose from his chair abruptly, and turned 
to leave the room. 

Are you going?” she asked. 

“Yes; I think I am not well. 
soon again.” 

He looked ill and suffering. 

“Oh! what is the matter?” sheasked. ‘Can 
I help you, Mr. Manning? You have done me 
so much good. If it is possible, give me an 
opportunity to make some slight return.” 


I will come 
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He turned back as suddenly as he had risen 
to go. 

I will tell you what it is,” he said, slowly; 
“T have been a foolish old dreamer—I love you.” 

Many times had these words been spoken to 
Esther Grey, but they had never possessed the 
ineaning that they did now. 

*“F know how hopeless it is,” he went on; 
“but I thought it better to tell yon.. Don’t 
mind it, dear child; don’t let it break up our 
old familiar intercourse. Just remember enough 
to feel free to come to me with every hope or 
éare.”’ : 

He loved her! She had never thought of 
that. She had thought little about love. She 
had laughed at it in novels. She had had no 
faith in that which had actually come near her; 
but now—— 

This good, great, generous man loved her! 
She almost forgot that he was there still; she 
was seeing a new possibility unfold before her— 
& life that had all the pricelessness of duties 








well performed, which had something sweeter 
and higher still. \ 

‘‘ Ave you angry?” he asked, so suddenly, that 
she came back from her vision like one in a doze. 

_ “Angry?” she repeated. 

“Don’t be,” he said; ‘‘I am going‘away now. 
Good-by, child! God bless you!” 

She could not speak—he was going out of 
the door. She must have made some sound, 
for he looked back. 

“Did you call me?” he asked. 

She rose from her seat, her face crimson 
now, but her scattered faculties had come back. 
“Esther!” he cried out, in s changed voice. 

“‘Can’t you see?” she whispered; and through 
a sudden gush of tears she laughed to think 
how odd her wooing was. “Do you want me to 
offer myself to you? Oh, dear friend, don’t go!” 

It was settled—Ester’s life had taken shape. 

People called her mad—for Mrs. Grey took 
care that the truth should be known concerning 
the ambassador. Do you‘think she was so? 
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Movrnrvtty! mournful night-wind blow! 
O’er the grave-yard heaped with snow; 
O’er the mounds where quiet rest, 

Idle hands and vacant breast. 


Mournfully! mournful night-wind blow! 
O’er the place where roses grow; 

Waft the buds’ rich fragrance forth ; 
Pour its young life on the earth. 


Mournfully! mournful night-wind blow! 
O’er the lonely house of woe; 

’ Where the burning tear is shed— t 
Vain libation to the dead. 


Mournfully! mournful night-wind blow! 
O’er the halls of glare and show; 





Where the ruby wine is quaffed— 
Death and madness in the draught! 


Mournfully! mournful nigh-wind blow! 
Where some heart’s high hopes lie low; 
While around its cup of bliss, 
Sorrow-wreathed serpents hiss! 


Mournfully! mournful night-wind blow! 
Where in moonshine’s silver glow, 
Meet the trusting and the fond, 

Parting here, and death beyond. 


Mournfully! mournful night-wind blow, 
Constant mourner, to and fro, 

Goest thou in thy lonely round 
Where’er earth’s sad sons are found, 





MY SHRINE. 
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Near where a tinkling brooklet glides, 
Along its shining, pebbly bed, 
Where many a golden sunbeam hides 
-Among the lyric trees, that spread 
Their giant arms above the sod, 
Flower-crested, I have reared a shrine, 
Where I can bow before my God, 
And gather strength and love divine. 


Here I can find a sweet release 
' From busy toil and weary care; 
My spirit quaffs the wine of peace, 

. From jeweled cupe the angels bear. 





And Heavenly melody I hear, 
From lips unseen by human eyes; 
My Saviour leads my spirit near 
The golden gates of Paradise, 


No darkness, like the starless night, 
Obscures me when I lightly lay 

My hand in His, whose brow of light 
Illuminates life’s darkest way. 

When sorrow fills my heart, I bear 
My burden to this lowly shrine; 

Knowing my incense-breathing prayer, 
Will yield. me happiness divine. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Rozzrt Burys and his new friend made 
their way into the business part of the city. 
They entered a large warehouse, and passed 
through it into a back room—found a young 
man writing notes at one of the desks, He 
looked up, saw the two boys, and suspended 
his writing long enough to question them with 
his eyes. 

This is a boy that I want Mr. Gould to en- 
gage, sir. Where is the old gentleman?” said 
the newsboy, designating Robert by a wave of 
his not over clean hand, “True as steel, sir, 
and honest as a morning paper, sir. Where’s 
the boss ?—perhaps you don’t know,” he added, 
eyeing an antique seal ring on the gentleman’s 
white hand. ‘New feller in these premises, 
any way. Inever see you afore.” 


Thé young man went on with his writing, and. 


took no apparent heed of this rather elaborate 
address. His pen ran over a sheet of note- 
paper with a quick and noiseless motion, that 
filled the newsboy with admiring astonishment. 
Then the note was folded, and something placed 
with it in the long, narrow envelop, which 
rustled under the touch of those fingers, silkily, 
like a bank-note. Then a wax-taper, coiled up 
like a garter-snake, was lighted, a drop of pale 
green wax fell from it to the note; and while 
the young man stamped the seal with his an- 
tique ring, he seemed to become suddenly con- 
scious that the boys were gazing on him with 
no common curiosity. 

‘‘Well,” he said, smiling down upon the seal 
as he examined the impression he had made, 
“what is it?) Did you want something, boys?” 

“Yes, sir, that is just it. We want to sec 
the old boss!” 

“The old what?” cried the young gentleman, 
with a look of comic astonishment—*« the old 
what?” 

“The boss, sir; the old gentleman who runs 
this ere machine!” 

“Oh! you mean the governor. 
sailed for Europe yesterday.” 

“But he told me I might look up a boy for 
him the very last time I brought the weeklies 
here; and I’ve found just the chap.” 
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Too late; 


“Oh! the errand-boy. So the governor com- 
missioned you—just like him. We do want a 
handy lad, I think. I say, Smith.” 

Smith came in from a little den of a room at 
the left, with a pen behind his ear. # 

“Did you call, sir?” 

“Did the: governor say anything about en- 
gaging a, boy?” 

“Yes, sir. He was particularly anxious to 
get a good one, smart and honest.” 

‘‘With all my heart, if he can find the para- 
gon. Well, what do you think of that little 
fellow?” The young man pointed his pen care- 
lessly at Robert without troubling himself to 
look that way. 

Smith looked at the boy keenly, who blushed 
crimson under his gaze. 

‘‘He seems modest, at least, and looks intelli- 
gent,” was the kind answer. 

“Then you like him? Come here, sir, and 
answer me a few questions.” 

Robert moved. up to the desk, and lifted his 
honest eyes to the young man’s face. 

‘How old are you, my fine fellow?” 

“Twelve, sir, and going on thirteen.” 

“Rather young, isn’t he?” said the gentle- 
man, appealing to Smith. 

“That will not matter so much, Mr. Gould. 
He seems healthy and is intelligent.” 

“You like him, then?” 

“Yes, Ido.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Robert, with tears in 
his eyes. ‘I’m much obliged, and—and——” 

“That will do—take him on, Smith; but stay 
a minute; Are you acquainted with the city?” 

“Pretty well, sir.” 

“Can you read writing?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“And write yourself?” 

“Yes, I can write.” 

“See if you can read that?” 

Gould handed the note he had just directed, 
and Robert read the address. 

“J. Ward, Fifth Avenue Hotel.” 

“That will do. Now your first duty will be 
to carry that note.” 

“TI am ready, sir.” 

} =“ Of course, he’s ready,” eried the newsboy, 
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rejoicing over his friend’s success; ‘‘ but hadn’t 
you better do things a little ship-shape? About 
the wages, now. This young gentleman has got 
a mother ? ; 

“Grandmother,” whispered Robert. 

“Just so. A grandmother and sister to sup- 
port; and money is money to him.” 

Gould laughed. 

«How much did we give the last fellow?” he 
said, addressing Smith in careless good-humor. 
» “Three dollars a week.” 

“Give this one four. Ill be responsible to 
the governor. With an old grandmother, and 
all that sort of thing, it won’t be too much.” 

“Oh, sir! ’'m so glad—so very, very glad!” 
gried Robert, crushing his hat, between beth 
hands in a paroxysm of grateful feelings. “I 
wish you could sce her; she would know how 
to thank you, I don’t.” 

“He’s young and green—don’t mind him,” 
cut. in the newsboy, drawing the sleeve of his 
jacket across his eyes. ‘‘Consarn the dust, how 
it blinds a fellow! By-and-by he’ll take things 
like a man.” 

“TI only wish I was a man; oh, sir! how I 
would work for you.” 

Gould got up from his seat and laid his 
white hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“Boy! boy! I would-be a child again, could 
that give me back the feeling which fills those 
eyes with tears. Qh, Smith! how much we 
men lose in hardening ourselves. It is only the 
pure and good who can be really grateful. 
Heavens! how I envy this boy!” 

“Me, sir?’ said Robert; “envy me. But 
then it is something to earn so much money; 
and more yet, to know that your father died 
for his country, fighting in the front ranks. 
Tm all they have to depend on, sir. You 
haven’t any idea how rich this four dollars a 
week will make us. But I'll earn it! Ill earn 
it—see if I don’t!” 

“Of course you will!” exclaimed the news- 
boy, who was getting rather tired of the scene. 
“But here comes another gentleman—hadn’t 
we better make ourselves scarce till to-mor- 
row?” 

As the lad spoke, a strange gentleman came 
into the counting-room, and shook hands with 
Gould. 

“Well, I’ve been on the war-track, with some 
Biccess, too,” he said, eagerly. ‘Saw her going 
into that house ? 

“What house, Ward? What house?” 

“Why——” here Ward broke off, and took 
young Gould aside, to whom he spoke in a low, 
eager voice for some minutes. The young man 














listened with a little impatience; and more than 
once his face flushed angrily. At last he came 
away from the window, where they had been 
conversing, with a sparkle of indignation in his 
fine eyes. 

‘Take no unworthy means,” he said; ‘TI will 
neither sanction or take advantage of anything 
forced or dishonorable.” 

Ward laughed. 

‘What has come over you?” he said. ‘Ca- 
pricious as ever; carried off by some other 
pretty face, I dare say?” 

‘No, there you mistake.” 

‘Well, well! you will join us to-night?” 

‘“‘No; I promised my uncle to give all that 
sort of thing up.” 

You did?” 

“Yes; God bless the dear old fellow! He 
came down so handsomely—without a word, 
too; asked no promise—found no fault.” 

‘But you made a promise, and a very silly 
one.” 

‘*Possibly—time will show; at least I will be 
neither false nor ungrateful, if I can help it.” 

Here Ward’s eyes fell upon the note, with its 
dainty seal—and he laughed ‘a little maliciously. 
~ “Oh! Ha! I understand! A new flame,” 
he cried. 

‘You can look at the address,” said Gould, 
quietly ; ‘‘and read it, if you like.” 

Ward took up the note, and looked, sur- 
prised. 

“This lad would have brought it to you in 
half an hour,” said Gould. 

Ward’ tore the note open, and a thousand 
dollar bill dropped out. He picked it up, 
glanced at the amount, and then at Robert. 

«‘And you would have intrusted this to that 
child—who is he?” 

“Our new errand-boy.” 

‘But his name?” 

“T really don’t know it.” . 

“And without knowing his name, you would 
intrust him with this?” 

‘Yes, or ten times as much.” 

‘‘But what do you know about him?” 

“Nothing.” 

‘*Who recommended him?” 

“T recommended him,” broke forth the news- 
boy. ‘What have you to say against that, I 
want to know?” 

Ward measured the indignant newsboy with 
his scornful eyes, folded up the treasury-note, 
and left the counting-room a good deal crest- 
fallen and annoyed. ?, 

Robert and his literary friend followed him, 
and, I regret to say, the latter put both hands 
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up to his face, and ground an imaginary coffee- 
mill with vigor during the moment in which 
Ward turned to look upon him as he passed 
round the nearest corner. As for Robert, he 
did not clearly comprehend the movement, for 
old Mrs. Burns had kept him in-doors a great 
deal of the time, and his education, in some par- 
ticulars, was incomplete. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Wuen Anna Burns left her little brother near 
the garden-wall, she turned down the next 
street, and met young Savage coming from an 
opposite direction. His face flushed pleasantly, 
and his eyes brightened as he saw her. 

‘Miss Burns, how happy I am to have met 
you,” he said, turning back and walking by her 
side. ‘I would have called, but was afraid of 


intruding upon your sorrow. How is the dear 
old lady?” 

Anna had been, flushing red and turning 
white, like the sensitive, modest creature she 
was, till he looked kindly down into her face, 
and asked this question; then she lifted her 
eyes and answered him with a smile that made 


his heart leap. 

“Thank you very much! Grandmother is 
well, and happier than any of us. She is so 
good that even grief seems to make her more 
and more gentle. I never heard her complain 
in my’ life.” 

“Still this must have been a terrible blow.” 

“Tt was! it was! But she yields—bends; 
resists nothing that God sees fit to inflict.” 

“And you?” 

His voice was full of tender compassion. His 
eyes brought tears into hers. 

“T cannot be so good, my heart will ache; 
my very breath is sometimes painful! Oh, sir! 
you cannot tell how I loved my father!” 

‘‘He must have been a superior man,” said 
Savage, gently; ‘‘a very superior man, to have 
brought up a family so well, under what seems 
to me great difficulties.” 

“He was a——”. 

Anna broke down here—tears drowned her 
voice. 

“Forgive me! I am cruel to wound you g0; 
but it is not meant unkindly,” said Savage. 

“T know—I know!” faltered Anna, behind 
her veil; ‘but you cannot think how noble he 
was—what beautiful talent he had. I think 
Joseph takes after him; he begins to draw pic- 
tures even now.” 

"* Was your father an artist, then?” 
t! Yes; @ designer on wood. He was just 


haw 





But he 
We all 


beginning to make himself known. 
could do many things beside that. 
loved him so—and now he is dead!” 

Anna drew hfr veil close, and, fora time, the 
young pair walkéd on in silence, unconscious 
of the course they were taking. They were 
aroused by a carriage dashing past, in which q 
lady sat alone. She leaned forward, revealing 
an eager face, surmounted by a bonnet of lilac 
velvet, with masses of pink roses under the 
narrow front. The horses moved so rapidly 
that Savage searcely recognized the fuce of 
Miss Eliza Halstead as she swept by; but Anna 
saw it clearly, and shrunk within herself. 

Miss Halstead had recognized Savage with a 
killing smile on her lips; but when she saw his 
companion, the smile withered into a sneer, 
and she seized the check-string in fierce haste, 

“Drive round the block again, fast at first, 
then slower,” she said. 

The man obeyed, and dashing round the block, 
came upon the young couple again at a slower 
pace. Now Miss Eliza leaned out, kissed her 
hand to Savage, and searched Anna’s face ‘ 
through the veil that shaded it with her vicious 
eyes. 

“T thought so—I thought so!” she muttered, 
biting the fingers of her canary-colored gloves 
till the delicate kid was torn by her teeth. 
“It’s that creature, not Georgiana, who “stands 
in my way. Oh! I have made a discovery! 
It’sher! It’s the same girl that I saw at the 
fair. . Some poor seamstress or sewing-machine 
operator, or I’m dreadfully mistaken.” 

The carriage moved slowly on as Eliza regis- 
tered these convictions in her mind; and before 
it was out of sight Savage had forgotten its 
existence, so deeply was he interested in the 
conversation of the young girl who walked 80 
modestly by his side—so completely did the 
feelings of the moment carry him away. 

They parted at last not far from Anna’s 
dwelling. Her hand was in his for an instant; 
her eyes met. his ardent glance as he whispered 
farewell; and warm, red blushes dried up the 
tears that had been upon her cheek. 

«I will see you again—I must see you again,” 
he said, while her hand trembled in his; 
‘‘ without that hope, I should not care to live.” 

These words, sincere and impassioned, were 
enough to flood her face with blushes, and set 
her to wondering why the heart that had 
seemed so heavy, rose and throbbed like a 
nightingale startled on its nest by the song of 
some kindred bird. 

With a light step and beaming face, the young 
creature turned into the dark paths of her 
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grery-doy life, and climbed the stairs which 
led to her garret-home, lightly as angels tread 
gtainbow. The old lady looked up when she 
saw her grandchild coming, and smiled meekly, 
feeling that she would need such comfort; but 
she was surprised when Anna smiled back, and, 
taking off her bonnet, turned a face that was 
almost radiant upon her. 

“What is it, love? What has hdnaundils that 
you should look so bright, so happy?” 

“Happy? Am I happy, grandmother? No, 
no! It was but last night I told you that 
nothing on earth could ever make me happy, 
now that he was dead,” 

“Yes, child; but God does not permit eternal 
grief to the young.” 

‘“‘Grandmother,” said Anna, leaning over the 
old woman’s chair, that her face might not be 
geen, ‘“‘have you not always told me that God 
is love ?” 

“Yes, darling, God is love.” 

“Then, grandmother, all love must be divine~ 
born of heaven?” ; 

“Yes, child, all love is born of heaven.’ 

“Grandmother ?” 

“Well, my dear.” 

‘Did any one ever love you?” 

The old lady’s hands fell into her dap, and 
elasped themselves tightly. 

‘II thought so once,” she said, in s low 
voices ‘Yes, I thought so.” 

“Did you ever love any one, dear grand- 
mother?” 

“Did I ever love any one? God help me, 
yes, I have; L-—” 

Anna flung herself on her knees before the 
old woman, struck to the heart by her own 
cruelty. The poor old lady was trembling from 
head to foot; her lips quivered like those of a 
grieved child; her heart was troubled as the 
earth stirs when a lily has been torn up by the 
root. ; 

“Oh, grandmother, forgive me!” cried the 
young girl; “I did not mean it. Can love last 
so long? Is it rooted so deep in the life?” 

A quivering smile stole over that gentle 
face. 

“Do you think that love is only given to the 
young? That it is mortal, likethe body? That 
it leaves the soul because bright hair turns to 
silver on the head? No, no, my child! Love 
is the one passion which time deepens holily, 
but cannot kill. The soul, when it seeks eter- 
nity, carries that with it. There is no real life 
to the woman that does not love.” 

“Oh, grandmother! how solemnly you speak.” 

“The love of an old woman is always solemn.” 





«And of a young woman—what is tha grand- 
mother?” 

With her, my child, it is the blossom which 
precedes the fruit, bright, delicate, heavenly, 
perishing, sometimes, with the first frost, or 
under a warm burst of sunshine; but when the 
blossom falis only to shrine its shadow in the 
core of the fruit that springs from it, changing 
itself only to meet the sweet changes of woman- 
hood, then, and not till then, can the soul know 
how faithful, how true, how immortal love is.” 

Anna bent her head and listened to that sad, 
low voice, which spoke of love with such sweet 
solemnity. The blossoms of a first love seemed 
opening in her heart, then, and flooding it with 
perfume. 

“Oh, grandmother! how beautiful life is!” 
she said, with a deep sigh, which had no pain 
in it. ‘I think the whole earth brightens every 
day.’” 

“Anna,” said the old lady, gently. 

“Well, grandmother.” 

‘How long is it since the world has become 
so beautiful to you?” 

“Oh! I don’t know; but it seems to me for- 
ever.” 

“Still it is but a little time since we heard 
that my son—your father 3 

“Yes, [ know—I know. For a time all the 
universe was dark as night to me; but now it 


-seems as if my father had come back, and 


brought glimpses of the heaven he inhabits 
with him. Oh, grandmother! why is it that I 
am not unhappy? I know he is déad; I know 
that we are poor and helpless; that this is a 
miserable room, with nothing lovely in it but 
this precious old face, yet it seems like a para- 
dise to me. I could sing here as nightingales 
do among the roses.” 

“Anna, my child, I fear this is love.” 

“Love, grandmother!” cried the girl, in a 
quick, startled voice. ‘No, no! not that! I 
never thought that it was really love.” 

That bright, young face turned white as she 
spoke; and Anna’s eyelids drooped suddenly. 

“Qh, grandmother! what makes you say 
that?” 

“I did not say it unkindly, darling.” 

‘You never do say anything unkindly, dear 
grandmother—but this frightens me. Am I 
doing wrong?” 

“Doing wrong! There can be no wrong in 
an honest affection; but there may be, and is, 
great danger.” 

“Danger, grandmother—how?” 

“T cannot explain—cannot even point out the 
danger; but this young man is rich, proud, 
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highly educated. His parents are’ said to ‘be 
ambitious for him beyond anything!” 

' “Yes, grandmother, I suppose they are; and 
I am so lowly, so very poor; so, so——” 

The poor girl’s eyes filled, and her sweet lips 
began to quiver with the tenderness of new- 
born grief. 

**I did not think of them. I never thought 
of anything, only-——” 

She broke off and covered her face with both 
hands. , 

“Only that he loved you. Has young Mr. 

Savage told you this, Anna?” 
' I don’t know. Yes, it seems to mo as if he 
had. How dark everything is growing. This 
room is black and shabby. I wonder he could 
ever come here. _I remember, now, the boys 
were pluying with oyster-shells when he came 
in, and they had no shoes on, poor, little fel- 
lows! He never would have said those things 
to me here. Never, never!” 

Anna buried her face in the old lady’s cap, 
and that little, withered hand began to smooth 
her hair with gentle touches of affection, that 
went directly to the young heart. 

“Be quiet, be patient, my dear child. What 
have I said that you should sink into such de- 
spair?” 

Anna lifted her head, and put the hair back 
from her eyes with both hands. 

“Oh, grandmother! what do you mean?” 

“Only this, my dear. If the young man loves 
you, the obstacles which I have pointed out will 
be overcom¢; for as therd is nothing on this 
earth so pure as love, neither is there anything 
ao powerful. Through the strong affection which 
a mother feels for her son, even that proud lady 
may yield. Do not let the poverty of this room, 
or of your dress, weigh too heavily upon you. 
It is well that he should have seen you thus at 
first; and remember, a modest, good girl, well- 
informed, and well-mannered, is the match of 
any man in a country like ours.” 

’ «Dear grandmother!” exclaimed Anna, grate- 
fully. 

‘*Now tell me,” said the old lady, “what did 
this young man say to you?” 

“Indeed, indeed, I cannot tell: Every word 
is in my heart; but I could as soon give you 
the perfume from a rose as repeat them un- 
derstandingly. I know that it is true; but that 
is all.” : 

“And enough, if it, indeed, prove true. But 
listen, I think it is the boys coming home.” 

Yes, it was Robert and Joseph rushing up 
stairs with unusual impetuosity. You might 
have known by their deer-like leaps up the 





steps; and the joyous struggle to outstrip each 
other, that there was good news on their lips. 

“Oh, grandmother! we've done it! We're 
men of business, both of us. Four dollars a 
week for me, and’ Josey unlimited, but magni- 
ficent. He’s got a voice.’ I' wish you could heat 
him, Twenty-five cents, clear cash, in an hour. 
That newsboy wouldn’t touch a cent of it. Oh! 
he’s a capital fellow, a gentleman every inch ot 
him—that is, in heart. He got me that place; 
he’s been a benefactor to me, a prince, a first- 
rate fellow! Kiss Joe, grandmother, I’m get- 
ting a little too large; but, but—no, I’m not. I 
shall die and shake up if somebody don’t kiss 
me. Only think, four dollars a week. Hurrah!” 

Robert flung his new cap up to the ceiling, 
and leaped after it with the spring of an ante- 
lope. Joseph had both arms around his grand- 
mother’s neck, and was pressing the twenty-five 
cent note upon her. 

“Tt’s all mine, every cent. You and Anna 
can spend it between you; buy new dresses 
with it, or shawls, or a pretty bonnet for Anna. 
Don’t be afraid, I can earn more—lots and lots 
more. He’s going to give me-some of the papers 
that have pictures on them to sell; perhaps 
father’s pictures may be among them. He 
didn’t think that I should ever sell the beau- 
tiful things he made, did he? But I shall, and 
it will make me so proud to see people admiring 
them. Kiss me, grandma, and say that you’re 
glad.” 

“T am very glad that you come home so 
happy, my children—but what is it all about?” 
said the grandmother, kissing Joseph on his 
pure white forehead, while she reached forth 
her hand to Robert. 

“Oh! it’s just this. I’m engaged as an errand- 
boy in a first-rate house for four dollars a week; 
and Joseph there—who’d believe it of the little 
shaver—has got a newspaper route ready for 
him; and he’s ready for it. Between us we 
mean to support you and Anna first-rate, and 
dress her up till she looks like a pink. I mean 
to get her a velvet cloak, like that Miss Hal- 
stead had on, at the fair, the very first thing, 
and long, gold ear-rings, and—and everything. 
Indeed, Ido. Don’t we, Joseph?” 

“That’s just what I told grandma when | 
gave her that twenty-five cent bill,” said Joseph, 
magnificently. “Said I, get dresses and shawls 
with it. Didn’t I, grapdma?” 

The grandmother smiled tenderly, smoothed 
his hair with her palm. 

«And who is it that you are engaged with, 
Robert?” she said; “‘you have not told us any- 
thing yet.” 
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“ %No, I haven’t... L-wonder what’s the matter 
with me? It's with Gould & Co. Splendid, I 
gan tell you. Warehouse, as they call it, a hun- 
dred feet long. Oh, Anna! I wish you could 
see the young gentleman—he is splendid. But, 
grandma, what is the matter with you? ‘How 
white you are!. How your poor hands shake! 
Dear me, what is the matter?” 

The old lady’s head had fallen forward on 
her bosom; the borders of her cap quivered 
like a white poppy in the wind. She grasped 
some folds of her dress with one hand, as if to 
steady its trembling. 

“Grandma, what is the matter?” 

The old lady lifted her wan face, and looked 
at. the eager boy bending over her vaguely, as 
if she did not quite know him. 

“Oh! grandma, grandma! what is the mat- 
ter?” 

‘“‘Nothing—nothing!” gasped those pale lips. 
“Never, never mind me, children, I am not— 
not very well.” 

Anna, who had taken off her bonnet and 
shawl, came forward now, and, taking the old 
woman in her arms, laid her head on her 
bosom. 

“She is tired, Robert; your good news has 
taken her unawares. Grandmother is not 
strong.” 

+*I—I didn’t mean to hurt her,”’ said Robert, 
penitently. ‘‘Who would have thought it?” 

“You have not hurt me, dear,” answered the 
faint old voice. ‘‘See, I am better now.” 

‘‘Wouldn’t a cup of tea do her good?” whis- 
pered Joseph. ‘‘It almost always does.” 

“That's a bright idea,’”’ cried Robert. 
the tea-kettle, Joe, while I make a fire. 
me, who's that, I wonder?” 

A knock at the door had startled. the little 
group, for such sounds seldom interrupted them 
in their garret-room. 

Robert opened the door, and a young man, 
whom Joseph recognized at once, stepped into 
the room, lifting his hat as he entered. 

“I"beg pardon,” he said, glancing around 
the apartment; but chancing to see my young 
friend there—pointing to Joseph—enter this 
house, I ventured to follow. We entered into 
alittle negotiation regarding some fine sewing, 
which I am anxious to complete. Is this young 
lady the sister you spoke of, young gentleman?” 

Joseph retreated slowly toward his grand- 
mother, and stood lookitg at the stranger, turn- 
ing white and red, like the frightened child he 
was. ; 

“She is my. sister,” cried Robert, flinging 
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and coming forward. ‘But just now I can sup+ 
port her handsomely myself, on what Mr. Gould 
paysme. He wouldn’t have followed me home 
like that. We are very much obliged; but 
sister Anna has all the fine work she can do, 
and never takes anything of the kind from gen- 
tlemen-—at any rate, unless they are very parti- 
cular friends, indeed,” added the boy, with a 
blush, remembering that Anna had done some 
work of the kind for young Savage, and seemed 
to enjoy the doing of it very much, indeed. 
“Then your sister does, sometimes, accept 
such work as I offer?” said the young man, 
bowing to Anna. “I am glad to hear, that, it 
saves me from feeling quite like an intruder. 
May I hope, young lady, that you will make 
me one of the exceptions?” 

“She don’t. want any work,” interposed 
Robert, coloring crimson. ‘I’ve got an idea 
above that for her, and I mean to carry it out, 
too.. Our Anna, sir, is a lady, if she does live 
up here under the roof.” 

“No one could doubt that for a moment,” 
answered Ward, castirg a glance of warm ad- 
miration on the young girl. 

Here the old lady arose, still pale, but gently 
self-possessed. 

‘Will you be seated,” she said, with quiet 
dignity, ‘and ‘let us understand what it is that 
you desire of us? My grandson seems to have 
met you before.’ 

“Yes, grandma, I saw the gentleman at 
Gould & Co.’s, and he seemed as if he would 
like them not to take me; hinted that I wouldn't 
carry a lot of money from one person to another 
honestly, and hurt my feelings generally. I 
don’t know what he wants to come here for.” 

Here Joseph gave his grandmother’s dress & 
pull, and whispered as she bent toward him, 
“It was he who paid me the twenty-five cents. 
Give it back to him—give it back to him.” 

The old lady patted his head, and turned te 
the stranger. 

“If I understand, you wish to have seme 
sewing done, and thinking my grandchild wants 
work, bring it to her. We are much obliged; 
but she is very busy just now, and it will be 
impossible for her to undertake anything more 
than sho has on hand.” 

*‘But at some future time, madam,” said the 
young man. ‘TI can wait.” 

“It will be impossible to promise for the 
future,” answered the old lady; ‘‘as the per- 
sons who employ my child now must always 
have the preference. Perhaps we had better 
think no more about it.” 





down a handful of kindling-wood on the hearth, 


Ward did not rise, but sat balancing his hat 
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by the rim between both hands. He evidently 
wished to prolong the interview; but the old 
lady stood quietly as if she expected him to go, 
and he could not muster hardihood enough to 
brave her even with & show of extra politeness. 
All this time Anna had not spoken a word, but 
sat by the window, looking out like one in a 
dream. Even the intrusion of this strange man 
could not drive her from the heaven of her 
thoughts. ‘ 

Ward arose, almost awkwardly, for the gentle 
breeding of that sweet old lady had been a 
severe rebuke to the audacious ease with which 
he had entered the room. 

“Then I will take leave,” he said, glancing 
at Anna, who was far away in her first love- 
dream, and did not even see him. ‘Of course, 
I am disappointed; but will hope better success 
when I call again.” : 

No one answered him; and the young man 

went his way crest-fallen and bitterly annoyed. 
He had certainly found out where the young 
girl lived, still nothing but humiliation had 
come out of it. Gould, too, had almost snub- 
‘bed him that morning. The thousand-dollar 
note was some compensation for that; but these 
people in the garret, poor and proud—how 
should he avenge himself on them? How de- 
base the pride that had so humbled him? As 
che went down stairs, a paper on one side of the 
outer door attracted his attention. A room to 
let—that was all; but it struck the young man 
with a most wicked idea. 

“Inquire in the front room, first story,” he 
muttered. ‘Yes, I’ll do it now; that will give 
me a right to go in and out when I please.” 

He went into the’ front room, first story, and 
came out with a key in his hand, remounted the 
stairs, and entered a room directly beneath that 
occupied by the Burns family. It was a mean 
room, scantily furnished, looking out on the 
chimneys and back yards, which have already 
been described. But the glimpse of blue sky 
and a rich sunset, which could be obtained from 
the upper window, was broken up by flaunting 
clothes-lines and bare walls here. A more 
lonely place could not well have been found. 

But young Ward cared nothing for this. A 
paltry lie had secured him a legal foothold in 
the house. How he would use that privilege 
would be developed in the future. He had 
vague ideas, but no plans. The people up stairs 
had attempted to freeze him from the house, 
and he would teach them that it could not be 
done. That was about all he calculated on at 
the time. 

Ward went back into the front room, first 





story, where he found a tall, gaunt woman 
seated in a Boston rocking-chair, working 
vigorously on some woolen garment which she 
called slop-work.' She wore no hoop, and her 
scant dress fell short at the ankles, revealing a 
pair ‘of men’s slippers, which had once been 
red-moroceo, and a glimpse of coarse yarn 
stockings. ls | 

“Well,” she said, pressing the side of her steel 
thimble against the eye of her needle, as she 
took a vigorous stitch, ‘‘suited with the pre- 
mises, or not? Would a gone up with you, only 
hadn’t time. Ten cents a-piece for a blouse 
like this don’t give a woman many play spells.” 

“T like the room, and will pay two months’ 
rent in advance,” said Ward, taking out his 
Porte-Monnaie. 

‘Then that’s settled,” answered the woman, 
nodding her head as he laid the money down. 
““Good-day! Good-day!” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Miss Exiza Hatsteap was very eccentric in 
her drive about town that day. She had some 
shopping to do, but forgot it entirely, for the 
first time in her life. Miss Eliza had a taste 
for that especial amusement; and it must have 
been an absorbing passion that could have 
drawn it from her mind. As it was,.Chestnut 
street saw but little of the Halstead carriage 
that day; but it appeared in parts of the town 
where such equipages seldom presented them- 
selves; threaded cross-streets, and drove slowly 
by tenement-houses, astonishing the children 
that played on the door-steps, and chased each 
other along the unswept sidewalks. Once or 
twice Miss Eliza left her carriage and examined 
the numbers of these houses herself, rather than 
trust the coachman to leave his horses. This 
singular conduct disturbed the serenity of this 
high potentate, who muttered his indignation 
to the air, and lashed little boys with his whip; 
as if they had been to blame for bringing him 
into a neighborhood which revolted every aris- 
tocratic sense of his nature. Miss Eliza, too, 
held up her skirts as she crossed the pavements, 
and threaded the sidewalks with an air of 
infinite disdain; but comforted herself by re- 
flecting that the people who saw her would 
believe that some noble purpose of charity had 
brought her there; and, to strengthen this idea, 
she took a showy Porte-Monnaie from her pocket 
and tangled its gold chain in her gloved fingers, 
which was suggestive of unbounded benevolence 
searching in the highways and hedges for ob- 
jects of charity. 
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Miss Eliza was a good deal puzzled by all the 
numbers, which she found contradicting each 
other along the battered doors, and was about 
to abandon the exploration, when she saw a 
young man leave one of the houses, and walk 
down the block, as if in haste to leave the 
neighborhood. 

“That is young Wérd, I'll stake anything,” 
said Miss Eliza, leaning out of the carriage she 
had just entered. ‘What on earth can he be 
doing there?” 

Young Ward did not notice her, but turned a 
corner and disappeared; but Eliza had taken a 
correct survey of the house, and ordering the 
coachman to drive slowly by it, took the number 
in her memory. 

“She came down this block and darted into 
a door somewhere close by this very place, I'll 
be sworn to that,” muttered the spinstress. 
“Savage kept by her side almost to the corner. 
They must have walked together a full hour, 
and he with his head bent half the time—the 
artful creature. I wonder if he knows that she 
left him to meet this handsome young gambler 
in that place? Oh! it’s all true! That boy in 
the door is her brother, one of the barefooted 
creatures who stood in the picture of ‘a sol- 
dier’s home.’ There is no mistake about the 
thing now. Jacob! I say, Jacob! You may 
drive home!” 

Jacob muttered heavily under his breath, and, 
seeing a long space of broken pavement, avenged 
his outraged dignity by driving through it so 
roughly that the carriage rocked and toiled in 
the ruts like some ship ina storm. Liking the 
faint screams that came from within the car- 
riage, Jacob resolved to give his lady the full 

. benefit of the neighborhood she had forced him 
into; so he lost his way, and drove around in 
& circle, where the squalid children were 
thickest along the side-walks, and women with 
naked arms, sometimes dripping with soap- 


suds, thrust their heads from the windows, | 


wondering at the splendor of her equipage. 
But Jacob revolted himself at this amusement, 
after a little, and drove back to a level with 
aristocracy again, after which he condescended 
to take a tolerably straight line for home. 

Miss Eliza went into her step-brother’s house 
ina state of sublime exaltation. Two distinct 
tints of red flushed her cheeks; her pale blue 
eyes darkened and gieamed. Up the steps she 
Tan, and into the house, eager to unbosom her- 
self of the secret that possessed her. Some 
feline instinct carried her directly to the little 
toom in which Georgiana Halstead spent her 
leisure hours, and where she then was some- 
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what lonely and dispirited. Georgie had kept 
much by herself during the last few days, fora 
gentle sadness had fallen upon her, such as lov- 
ing. hearts know when locked up with anxious 
suspense. 

It was a beautiful room which the girl occu- 
pied, half library, half boudoir, warmed with 
the mellow sunshine, and bright with tasteful 
ornaments. The walls were wainscoted with 
black walnut, enriched with gilded beading, and 
the ceiling was crossed with beams of the same 
dark wood, giving an antique air to the whole. 
The floor was also of polished walnut, which 
a Persian carpet, bright with scarlet and green, 
left exposed at the edges. Turkish chairs, and 
a pretty couch, all cushions and crimson silk, 
gave warmth to the dark shades of the wall, 
while crimson curtains imparted to them a 
double richness when the sun shone through 
them. Mosaic tables blended these comming- 
ling shades harmoniously. A harp, that seemed 
one net-work of gold, stood in one corner. A 
guitar, around which clustered a wreath of gold 
and mother-of-pearl, lay upon the couch; and 
superbly bound books were scattered on the 
tables. But all these had given no happiness 
to pretty Georgiana, who lay huddled together 
in one of the Turkish chairs, pale as a lily, 
and with soft bluish shadows deepening under 
her eyes. Whoever the man was that she 
grieved about, I think he never could have re- 
sisted so much tender loveliness, had he seen 
Georgie then, with her hair disturbed and rip- 
pling, half in ringlets, half in waves, shading 
her face here and revealing it there, absolutely 
rendering her one of the most interesting crea- 
tures in the world. A morning dress of very 
pale green merino, with some swans’-down 
about the neck and sleeves, lay in soft folds 
around her. She had been crying, poor girl! ° 
and the dew of her tears hung on those long, 
curling lashes, which were brown, and several 
shades darker than her golden hair. 

Georgie heard Miss Eliza’s step, and wiped 
the tears away quickly with her hand, starting 
up and holding her breath, like a white hare 
afraid of being driven from its covert, as the 
rustle of silk drew nearer and nearer. 

“Oh, you are here yet! I fancied so,” cried 
Miss Eliza, flinging open the door, and sweep- _ 
ing into the room with a rush and flutter which 
always accompanied her movements; ‘‘and in 
that morning dress, too, intensely interesting, 
But do you know it is almost dinner-time?” 

“I was’ not going down to dinner, aunt 
Eliza,” answered Georgie; “my head aches a 
little, I think.” 
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“What, have your dinner sent up? Why, 
child, this is putting on airs!” 

“No, I am not putting on airs, aunt Eliza.” 

« Aunt Eliza!’ How often am I to tell you that 
I detest the title; besides, it does not belong to 
me. I am aunt to no one, certainly not to a 
person who has not a single drop of my blood 
in her veins.” 

*T am sorry to have used the word; excuse 
me,” said Georgie, with child-like sweetness. 
“TI never wish to offend you, Miss Eliza.” 

““No one wishes to offend me; and yet—but 
no mutter, I came to tell you something, but I 
dare say it will only set you off into hysterics, 
or something of that kind. I have made a 
discovery, a painful, heart-rending discovery. 
It ought not to concern you, but you have a 
woman’s heart and can sympathize with me.” 

“What, what has happened?” cried Georgie, 
sitting up, and turning her eyes fall upon Miss 
Eliza. ‘‘Nothing very serious, I hope.” . 

“That depends,” answered the spinster, sit- 
ting down on the floor with a swoop of her gar- 
ments that raised a little whirlwind around 
them, and leaning her elbow on Georgiana’s 
lap. This was a favorite position with Miss 
Eliza when the spirit of extreme youthfulness 
grew strong within her. “That depends on 
the susteptibility of the heart that is wounded. 
Oh, child! may you never be gifted with those 
exquisite feelings which make up that heavenly 
thing called genius in a human soul; but with- 
out that you can never know how I suffer, how 
the pride of suppressed tenderness struggles in 
this soul!” 

Georgiana had heard these intense rhapso- 
dies before, and knew what trifling occasions 
could bring them forth. She closed her eyes 
wearily, and laid her head back on the cushions 
of the chair, waiting in weary patience for the 
explanation that might be long in coming. 

“No wonder you sigh; no wonder the lids 
droop over your eyes. My own are full of un- 
shed tears. But I must be brave. I will be 
brave, and struggle against the destiny that 
threatens me.” 





Georgiana sighed a little wearily and moved 


back in her seat, for Miss Eliza’s arm pressed 
heavily upon her. 

“Ts there—is there & man on earth that may 
be trusted, who is not ready to break the heart 
that confides in him?” 

Georgiana shrunk back from the prying 
glance fixed upon her, and strove against the 
thrill of pain that passed over her. 

“Whom are you speaking of, Miss Eliza?” 
she inquired, in a faint voice. 

“Of the man whom you, weak, silly thing, 
have loved vainly; and I—oh! too well—too 
well! He is faithless, like the rest—cruelly, 
cruelly faithless—I saw it with my own eyes. 
After that scene in the carriage, too, when my 
hand rested in the firm clasp of his; when 
his eyes met all the maidenly tenderness that 
flooded mine. Oh, Georgiana! that was a 
heavenly moment; but the earthquake has 
come; the tornado is passed, and my heart lies 
a wreck under his feet. 

*He may break—he may ruin the vase, if he will, 
But the scent of the roses will cling to it still.’” 

Here Miss Eliza took out her cobweb of a 
handkerchief, and wiped some mythical tears 
from her pale, gray eyes. Then grasping the 
handkerchief tightly in her hand, she cried out, 
“But you cannot feel. He never loved you, 
never encouraged your love.” 

Georgiana started up, and shook the arm 
from her lap with some impatience. 

“Who are you talking about? What does all 
this mean?” she said. : 

“It means,” said Eliza, gathering herself 
up from the floor, “that the man you love to 
idolatry—but who loves me in spite of every- 
thing—is fascinated with that girl who played 
Rebecca in that hideous tableau. I saw them 
walking together a whole hour this very day, his 
face bent to hers, her hand clasping his arm.” 

Georgiana sunk to her chair again white and 
faint. 

“Aunt Eliza, please let me rest a little, I am 
not well, you know.” Tears were in her voice, 
tears trembled on her eyelashes. Eliza was 
satisfied, and went out of the room. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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He comes not; we have watched the green leaves springing 
Upon the maple-trees, beneath whose shade, 

Glad as the blue-bird in its branches singing, 
Our soldier brother in his childhood played. 

He comes not yet ; though, while those boughs were leafless, 
Peace o’er our bleeding land her mantle flung; 

And now November tears the crimson banner, 
October on the maple-trees had hung. 


ING. 


He comes not, yet we seem about to meet him, 
If we but hear the murmur of the breeze; 

And, oh! how many times we’ve sprung to greet him, 
When leaves have rustled on the maple-trees. 

He comes not; how ’twould ease this ceaseless aching 
If he but slept with kindred ’neath the hill; 

They rest in peace, but our sad hearts are breaking 
Because of him—for he is missing still. 5. B. 
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Tus neat little affair is made of a plain- 
colored cashmere, and is trimmed with blue 
velvet, or blue cashmere. 
back, exactly as in front, only a little shorter. 
The sleeve is open for a little distance on the 


back. 


LITTLE BOY’S JACKET. 


No. 1. Ong Front. 
No. 2. Har tue Back. 
No. 3. Hatr tue SLEEVE. 


No. 4. Strap ror SLEEVE AND Front. 

This makes a very pretty jacket, at a small 
expense, and with comparatively little trouble. 

The accompanying diagram will more fully 
and clearly explain the arrangement for cut- 
In our next number we will 
give a design for a little boy’s pantaloons, and 
accompany it with a diagram. The two together 
will make a very neat and becoming suit. 


ting the jacket. 
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It is cut, in the 
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CROCHET SONTAG WITH EPAULETS. 





BY MBS. JANE WRAVER. 





Marertats.—Six ounces of six-thread fleecy; 
one ounce of Berlin wool. 

The foundation is worked. in plain tricot with 
six-thread fleecy, or double German wool, and 
a wooden tricot hook. 

The border is worked on a bone hook with 
single Berlin wool. ‘The middle may be scar- 
let, with a gray or black border. This must, 
of course, depend upon the taste of the wearer. 

To increase a stitch, 1 loop in the first line of 
the same row must be drawn through the chain- 
stitch between the two long stitches lying just 
above in the preceding row. 

For decreasing—In the second line pf.a row, 
2 stitches must be taken together; consequently, 
in the first line of the following row there will 
be only 1 loop drawn through the double stitches. 

The foundation is begun at the-under part of 
the back by a chain of 5 stitches, in which 5 
stitches are worked for the Ist row. Afterward 
increase, regularly, at the beginning and end of 
a line in every row between the stitches lying 
next — to the edge, as far as the 38rd-row, 








» 


in which there will be 71 stitches; then alter- 
nately work 1 row increasing, and 1 row with- 
out increasing, as far as the 48rd row, which 
must contain 81 stitches. Then work 8:rows 
without increasing or decreasing; then count 
in the middle 7 stitches for the neck, and work 
in the 87 stitches that remain on both sides for 
the two front parts; then work the 8 first rows 
of the front part without increasing or decreas- 
ing. Now begin the decreasing that is required 
for the shape, which, like the increasing, must 
always take place at the stitches next the edges, 
and always on the inner side of the part for the 
throat; and the outer side or shoulder must be 
done in plain crochet. Now decrease 1 stitch 14 
times in every 3rd row; * crochet after every 
decreasing 2 rows plain, so that in the 43rd 
row of the front part there must be 23 stitches 
on the needle. Then work, alternately, 1 row 
plain and 1 row decreasing, as before explained, 
to the 72nd row, which must then consist of 8 
stitches. Crochet these 8 stitches regularly, 





decreasing in every row until there is but 1 left, 
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-which forms a point. Now that’the Sontag is 
finished, work one row of double crochet round 
it to keep it in shape. 

Drzections For THE Borper.—The border 
must be done very loosely, and with a strong 
hook. 

Cast on 6 stitches, crochet in these 6 double 
stitches, then turn the work-and do 8 long: 
stitches for the vandyke; then in every stitch 
of the preceding row 1 double stitch, always 
pushing both of the uppermost threads of the 
stitch in front. In the following row, as well 
as for all the remaining rows, crochet 3 chain- 
stitches at the beginning; put, however, each 
of the double stitches into the hinder part of 
the 2 uppermost threads of a double stitch in 
the preceding row; in the next row into the 
front one, and in the following row into the 
back one again; and so on, regularly changing. 
Consequently, one side of the work presents 
nothing but seams; on the other side nothing 
of the sort is visible, as appears in the design. 
Crochet the stripe that has little vandykes on 
both sides. The larger leaf-like vandykes will, 
be added afterward by a long row to reach the 
armhole from the front point of the Sontag. In 
the next row, after the 6 double stitches, in- 
crease in the first chain of the outer vandyke, 
and in the following row increase 1 stitch, so 
that the stripe will be 8 double stitches broad. 
Crochet in these 30 rows for the epaulets; then 
decrease the double stitches to six, which is 





the breadth of the trimming round the back. 


On the other side of the epaulet, toward the 
front, the width must be reduced to 6 stitches; 
the trimming on the inner edge must be only 5 
stitches wide. The vandykes, which complete 
the outer edge, are made on the seam side of 
the work on the left side of the border, as fol- 
lows:—1 double stitch in the middle of 3 chain- 
stitches of the next vandyke, then 1 chain, 1 
long stitch in the middle between 2 vandykes 
of the outer edge; then 3 chain 1 single, 5 chain, 
1 single, 8 chain, 1 single, so that 3 scallops, 
formed by the chain-stitches, are taken all to- 
gether in both of the upper threads of the com- 
pleted long-stitch, and form a figure like a 
clover-leaf; then follow 1 chain-stitch, then 1 
double in the next vandyke. This is always 
repeated. The trimming is sewed round the 
Sontag in such a manner that the narrow part 
upon the inner edge lies completely on the 
foundation, whilst the outer broad trimming 
(the half of it) passes over the foundation. 
Upon the shoulders, in the middle loop of each 
clover-leaf, tassels made of wool are fastened 
upon the shoulders. They must be gradually 
shortened, toward ‘the sides, to form the epau- 
lets, as may be seen in the design. For the 
termination, fasten 2 loops at the point at the 
back; at each of the front points 1 loop. Crochet 
a girdle with double wool in chain-stitch—one 
thread the color of the foundation, and the 
other that of the trimming. Then put on woolen 
tassels, the same color as the Sontag, at the 
ends, to tie the Sontag round the waist. 





EDGE IN 


TULLE. 





BY MES..JANE WEAVER. 








Tas embroidery will be very useful, at this 
season of the year, for ornamenting evening 
dresses for young ladies. The work is quickly 
done. The design must be transferred to paper, 
the paper tacked upon something stiff, the tulle 





placed over it, and the embroidery should be 


worked with a short darning-needle and floss 


silk. White silk is usually selected; but colored 
silk on white tulle would, also, make a very 
pretty trimming. 








KNITTING-CASE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER 


A przcer of canvas, the quality shown in de- 
sign No.1, quarter of a yard in length and 
ten and a half inches wide, is required for the 
outer side of the case. This case must be lined 


a8 


needles on the left side, (see design No. 2,) and 
a flap is stitched on the right side. The flap 
and pocket are worked round in button-hole 
stitch with silk of a contrasting color; the 
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KENITTING-CASE OPEN. 
with white or colored flannel of the same size. 3 outer edges of the pocket and flap are bound 
A eer of flannel protects the ends of the}in with the outside of the case. Before the 
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flanne] is fitted to the outside, two bands of silk 
or ribbon are stitched down, at equal distances, 
to hold the sets of needles which are shown in 
design No. 2, each set tied with a little cord 
before they are placed in the case. The edge 
of the case is bound all round with a piece of 
ribbon velvet; and a herring-bone pattern is 
worked at the edge of the flannel to match the 
button-hole, edge of the pocket and flap. De- 
sign No. 1 gives the pattern for the outside of 
ihe case—two shades of wool are used for each 
stripe of the long-stitch. The pattern between 
is formed by three rows of the finest straw 





braid, fastened down by cross-stitches of wool; 





ENITTING-CASE, CLOSED 





or silk braid, if preferred, may be used for 
these stitches. If any difficulty is found -in 
obtaining the narrow straw braid, silk braid, 
fastened down by the wool, is a very good sub- 
stitute. A very pretty case may be made by 
using two shades of scarlet wool, white straw 
braid, with black wool for the cross-stitches; 
the binding of black velvet, and the lining of 
white flannel, stitched with scarlet silk. Two 
pieces of scarlet ribbon are required, fasiened 
at the edge, as seen in design No. 2, to tie up 
the case when complete. The design, No. 1, 
whith is a very pretty one, may be used for 
slippers, bags, etc. 





MarTeEriaLs.—Silk cord; polished beads; and 
@ fine crochet-hook. 

This pretty and simple trimming may be 
done either in black or colors; it is very strong, 
and is worked lengthwise. 

First thread the cord with beads; make a 
chain of the length you require the trimming 
to be; crochet a double stitch into each stitch 
of the chain. This is the middle of the trim- 
The two following rows are worked 


ming. 





CROCHET TRIMMING FOR PALETOTS, JACKETS, MANTLES, ETC. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





on each side of the double and foundation 
chain, 

4 chain, * 1 treble, with a bead in the front 
of it, into the third chain of previous row; 2 
chain, 1 treble, with bead, into third chain. 
Repeat from * throughout the row. This row 
"is worked on each side. 

Outer row: 1 double over each treble of pre- 
ceding row; 5 chain, 1 double. Repeat through- 
out the row. Work this row on the other side. 











SMOKING-CAP 


Our colored plate, for this month, gives a 
beauiiful design for a Smoking-Cap in appli- 


cation. The foundation of the cap is to be of 


emerald green velvet, and the design, an appli- 
cation, may be either white velvet, dotted with 
jet beads, or black velvet, dotted with gold 
beads. 


Cut out the application, and gum it on 





IN APPLICATION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
















carefully, fastening it in place with button-hole 
stitch done in sewing-silk the color of the beads 
which are used. If gold beads are used, yellow 
silk; if jet beads, black silk. Observe to make 
the stitches of an even length, and at equal dis- 
tances apart. Line the cap with quilted silk, 
and finish with a handsome tassel. 


















EDITOR’S TABLE, 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

RatLRoaD TRAVELING.—The perils of railroad traveling 
have become proverbial. The want of politeness among 
railroad travelers threatens to become equally so. It is 
not long since we saw a full-grown lad occupy the seats of 
three persons, in a crowded train, all the way from Albany 
to Springfield. His mother was traveling with him. On 
entering the cars, the pair seized on two benches, turning 
the back of one so that it faced the other. The mother 
took the half of one bench, placing herself nearest the 
passage-way. The son seated himself directly opposite to 
her, but turning his shoulder to the passage-way, and with 
his feet extended and resting on the seat beside his parent. 
When a stranger came in, and began to seek for a seat, the 
son was industriously looking toward the window, and did 
not notice the new arrival. The mother ignored any one 
entering quite as effectually. As the conductor did not 
interfere, this precious pair had things their own way for 
several hours. 

And such exhibitions of selfishness are seen daily. Quiet 
persons prefer standing to “making a fuss,” as it is called, 
on such occasions. Hence the ill-bred give the law to 
railroad cars. Nor is this want of politeness confined to 
men. If anything, women are greater offenders. It has 
grown so common for a woman to monopolize a whole 
bench, by placing a basket, or satchel, on the seat beside 
her, that, practically, female travelers have come to think, 
in very great numbers, that it is ill-bred for anybody to 
ask for the place. Sometimes this is shown by the flirt of 
the dress, when a new-comer insists on taking the seat. 
But more often the woman looks daggers at any one who 
stops at the spot; so that, unless the traveler is a woman, 
also, and as resolute as herself, it ends by her maintaining 
her monopoly. We have frequently seen half a dozen 
persons standing, on a hot summer day, when half a dozen 
seats were thus illegally appropriated. 

We say illegally; for as no traveler pays for more than 
one seat, to one seat only is the traveler entitled. So long 
as the cars ‘are comparatively empty, the rights of others 
are not violated by monopolizing a whole bench; and it is 
natural that travelers should wish to be as comfortable as 
possible, and not have strangers next to them. But when 
a train is full, any attempt to retain more than one seat is 
a fraud on those who stand. Railroad-directors are not 
without blame in the matter. They should insist on their 
conductors seeing fair-play as between travelers; and they 
should, also, take care to provide sitting room for every 
person. Selfishness on the part of a railroad company be- 
gets selfishness on the part of railroad travelers. But, 
after all, the meanness of directors does not justify impo- 
liteness on the part of travelers. No real lady, or gentle- 
man, will consent to occupy more than one seat when 
other persons are standing. Let us see how people act in 
cars, and we can teil whether they are well-bred, or the 
reverse. 


In THIS NUMBER we begin the new novelet, by the author 
of “Busy L——'s Diary.” We think it the best story that 
popular author ever wrote. It wili be impossible to read 
“The Old Mill of Amoskeag,” without feeling that the 
author is a thoroughly good woman, who uses her pen, 
and the talents which God has given her, not merely to 
interest her readers, but to instruct them, also. We may 
say this, in a peculiar degree, of another writer, the author 
of “The Second Life,” whose powerful novelet, “ The Stolen 


Tue Best Way or Fryine.—Probably no other method 
of cooking is so common, at least in the United States, as 
frying. This is because it takes but little time, is handy, 
and is economical. Very little fire is required for the pro- 
cess, but that little must be clear and free from smoke, 
Success in frying is rarely attained, however, owing to 
want of cleanliness and careful preparation. The process 
of frying is so simple in itself, that most servants who un- 
dertake plain cooking give the work scarcely any thought, 
save at the time when the article to be fried is actually in 
the pan. Some previous care is, however, necessary. What- 
ever is to be fried, whether fish or meat, should be peri. ctly 
dry. This can only be done by wrapping the viand in a 
coarse, clean cloth for some hours before cooking. As fish 
is more generally fried than meat, the following observa- 
tions have especial reference to that subject. In the first 
place, the frying-pan should not only be perfectly clean, 
but thoroughly hot through. To ensure its being so, it is 
a good plan to boil a small quantity of the same kind of 
fat as that which is to be used, and afterward to wipe out 
the pan with a clean, coarse cloth. The dripping, lard, or 
oil, may then be put into the pan, and when at boiling 
heat will be ready to receive whatever is to be fried. To 
ascertain whether the fat is at proper heat, a piece of bread, 
about the size of a walnut, should be thrown in. If the 
bread browns immediately the heat will be sufficient. If 
not, time must be given for the fat to become boiling hot. 
If the fat be not at boiling heat the fish will be pale, and 
wanting in crispness. The bojling fat should be skimmed 
with a clean fish-slice. When the fish is first put into the 
pan it will require quietly moving to prevent its sticking 
to the bottom. When the under-side is sufficiently done, 
which may be ascertained by carefully raising and observ- 
ing the thickest part of the'fish, it must be turned. This 
is done by placing a fork into the head of the fish, and sup- 
porting the tail with a slice. Somewhat less time will be 
required to cook the latter half than the former. When 
removed from the pan ordinary cooks consider fish is ready 
to be sent to table. From ten to fifteen minutes, however, 
should be allowed for drying, without which the most care- 
fully fried fish or meat will be greasy and soddened in 
appearance. The best mode of drying consists in laying 
the fish on a sieve turned upside, and covered with an old, 
soft, damask cloth. Old table-cloths, which are past any 
other service, are most useful for this purpose. The fish 
should be placed in front of the fire and turned till per- 
fectly crisp. Fried bread-crumbs, parsley, or any other 
kind of garnish, require the same treatment, otherwise 
they are simply vehicles for soddened fat. Stale fish, how- 
ever carefully cooked, never becomes crisp. 

As frying is simply boiling in fat, it is necessary to have 
sufficient in the pan to cover whatever is to be fried. 
Clarified dripping, especially beef, is sufficiently good for 
most purposes; but if it be intended to use it for this pur- 
pose, the dripping should not be allowed to remain ex- 
posed to the heat of the fire during the whole time a joint 
is roasting. Gradually, as the dripping is formed, it should 
be set aside in a clean basin, otherwise much of the strength 
is lost, and whatever is fried in it will not look brown. 
Many families, who are particular about fried meats, have 
beef suet shred and melted expressly for this purpose. 
Next to dripping, in cheapness, is lard; and the most cx- 
pensive, but also the best fat for frying purposes, is olive 
oil. Whatever fat is used need not be thrown away: if 
allowed to settle in the pan, after having been used, it will 
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answer the same purpose over and over again, if strained 
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in a clean, dry basin. - Many cooks are fond of using butter 
for frying, but, without extreme care, butter is apt to burn 
and give a dark color to whatever is fried init. Butter is 
suitable for fried steaks, and bacon-fat for liver. Salt in the 
frying-pan prevents meat and fish from browning. 


Soap-Suns ror GarpENs.—Soap-suds, although generally 
deemed only fit for being run off into the common sewer in 
the easiest and most expeditious manner possible, are, 
nevertheless, highly beneficial vegetable stimulants, as 
well as useful ‘insect preventives. Hence they should 
never be wasted, more especially by parties having gar- 
dens, or even washing greens, as their application to the 
ground, whether in winter or summer, will show bene- 
ficially not only on ordinary vegetable crops, but also on 
berry-bushes, shrubs, border-flowers, and even window-pot 
plants; while if poured or syringed over roses, cabbages, 
etc., they will prevent, or at least mitigate, the mischief- 
doings of green-fly and caterpillers. 


Ovr Dovsie Mammorg Fasnion-Piares are still pro- 
nounced the most beautiful, as well as the most reliable, 
which appear in any magazine. The present one, we 
think, is prettier than most pictures. One of our editors 
is now in Paris arranging for these and other novelties, so 
as to keep “Peterson” in advance of everything of its kind. 


“Wen THe Car’s Away, THE Mice Wit. Pray,” is an 
illustration that tells its own story. Very few of our 
readers but have witnessed something like it, or /artici- 
pated in just such a scene. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lucy Arlyn. By J. T. Trowbridge. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. —Upon Spiritualism—a superstition darker and 
deadlier than Buddhism—Mr. Trowbridge has built up his 
story. He assumes the position of manager of the stage, 
creates his puppets, provides them with language, scenes, 
and incidents, takes his place at the wing, and rings up 
the curtain. He tacitly Bays to his audience, “I am only 
aspectator, as you are, of these mysteries. I don’t under- 
stand their solution, and if you do, explain it to me.” But 
Mr. Trowbridge is more than spectator of his puppets—he 
isa believer in them, and would inake all his audience be- 
lievers too. Nov if it be good to believe, according to the 
cant of spiritualism, that the veil of the temple of human 
knowledge is rent, and the curtain is lifted—that the dead 
are no more at rest, but harnessed to tipping tables, and 
that we mortals stand in the visible presence of God, then 
the meaning of this book is good; and if not, then the book 
isa bad one; and all the worse, that it is written with 
great naturalness, with vivid earnestness, and with won- 
drous semblance of truth, altogether the worse in its ca- 
pacity for evil, for the undeniable genius, the sustained 
power, and fatal energy of probability the author has 
thrown into it. 

Broken to Harness. By Theodore Yates. Boston: Loring.— 
This novel will be chiefly enjoyed for the spirited pictures 
it presents of literary andclub life in London. The author, 
with a single exception, exhibits no special power of cha- 
racter-painting, nor are his incidents or plots very exciting. 
As a whole, the story reaches no very high excellence, and, 
4&8 we before said, it must rely for success upon its pictures 
of London life. 7 


Maxwell Dewitt. By F. G. Trafford. New York: Harper 
€ Brothers.—This reprint is so good a novel of Irish life, 
evincing so high an order of talent, that we are surprised 
its author was not sooner introduced to American readers. 
It is one of the most elevated and healthy-toned books 
lately issued from the press. 








St. Martin’s Summer. By Anne H. M. Brewster. Boston: 
Ticknor @ Fields—This book is the outgrowth of a tour 
through Italy, and a voyage along the Mediterranean—and 
let us add, without offence, of a sadly morbid life—a life that 
would fain find in art, poetry, music, and transcendentalism 
what is not there, what never will be there, rest and healing 
for the tired and bruised traveler. For these one must look 
higher—to that all-sufficient Love which is Christ, to whom, 
in this book, no prayer is uttered, no appeal made, though 
the soul ofits heroine struggles in dark and troubled waters. 
The book is like a finely-wrought Florentine mosaic—the 
tour and the voyage serving only as a background, or setting, 
for quaint and curious gems of poetry, science and art, and 
nature; and, through all this, wrought in with skill and feel- 
ing, 4 young girl’s love, and what came ofit. The author has, 
in a large degree, the faculty of observation, and the higher 
power of showing to her readers, in fine dramatic situations 
and effective lights, the objects of her journey. To read 
this book is like walking by and through Italy’s old cathe- 
drals and palaces, churches and galleries: like walking 
over and along her mountains and plains, her vineyards 
and olive gardens. The air of Italy is over all; and what- 
ever is finest in her pictures, architecture, and sculpture, 
is finely sketched; and about all these there are gracefully 
thrown criticisms on music and poetry. If Miss Brewster 
had called her book An Art Novel, she would have de- 
scribed it better than its present title does. 


The Gold Brick. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Like good wine, the novels of 
Mrs. Steyhens are productive of both pleasure and excite- 
ment. They are, moreover, always successful; for the 
reason, that while thi§ gifted author is a conscientious fol- 
lower of nature, she has also that fine artistic sense which 
teaches that nature, when shown within the lines of art, 
must be measurably heightened, colored, and enlarged, for 
a picture of nature never appears so well on a close view 
as the original; this is the real secret of successful writ- 
ing—a secret appreciated by such masters of fiction as 
Dickens and Thackeray. Mrs. Stephens, in the work befere 
us, begins her story in the Southern seas. The night locks 
down upon the frightful massacre on the shores of St. 
Domingo, of which aship’s crew in the offing are also silent, 
helpless spectators, They are powerless to save the great 
mass of helpless women and children; but two persons they 
do rescue—a boy and his slave. Upon the fate of this Loy 
the story is built up. It is not our intention to give any 
further details, and thus deprive our readers of the pleasure 
awaiting them in the perusal of this story; only we will 
add, that no previous work of Mrs. Stephens is so full of 
her peculiar power and genius—none other so absorbing 
in conception and development. 

Frederick the Great. By Thomas Carlyle. Vol. VI. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—As the former volumes of this 
remarkable history passed through the press, we took 
occasion to express our opinion regarding them. The 
volume before us is the sixth and last. It opens with the 
beginning of Frederick’s fifth campaign, includes the 
sixth and seventh, and concludes with the death of 
Frederick. In conclusion, we add, Carlyle’s subject was 
a fit one for a genius so great as his; and we can no better 
express our admiration of this noble history, than to pro- 
nounce it worthy of the theme which inspired it. 

The Grahames. A Novel. By Mrs. Trafford Whitehead. 
New York: The American News Company.—The Grahames 
may justly be considered as inculcating a high moral 
lesson; for fo better example of the deleterious effects of 
light literature on the mind of author or reader could be 
found. 

A Child’s History of the United States. By Bonner. Vol. IIT. 
New York: Harper & Brothers —We commend this history 
as worthy the confidence of parents and guardians. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

Root-Work.—There are many gardens where one large 
bed and a border, or a few small beds, are all one can 
have; and in a small inclosed space these beds are low, 
shedy, and damp. The rock-work plants flourish then 
when few other things would succeed, and this dispenses 
with regular “keeping up” more than any other sort of 
flower-bed, so that a lady cap manage it herself pleasantly. 
But rock-work forced in, in a very highly-kept garden, in 
the midst of neat flower-beds, or borders of some sort of 


stone, is most utterly wretched, and out of all kind of | 


keeping. 

There are great practical differences to be made in town 
and country rock-work and root-work. In town, for in- 
stance, the latter is nearly or quite inadmissible. Every 
one must have noticed the apparent discrepancies in the 
gardening-books—some speaking of old wood as invaluable 
for a garden, others, again, entreating you to cast it out as 
poison. Each of these, however, was true in its own place 
and way. There is no soil in the country to equal decayed 
wood. The crumpled contents of old trees were invaluable 
in our gardens, and for green-house plants in the country; 
bat in town old wood is most dangerous: it gets covered 
with some kind of fibre, and kills and spoils everything it 
comes near. Burnitig it is the only way of getting rid of 
its infection. For towns, then, we must try rock-work— 
in the country, root-work; and as the former is cold and 
dam pish, and chiefly suited to ferns or mosses, we will go on 
at once to the country root-work. For this you should 
secure some sort of drainage. Do not let a great hole in 
the wood be filled with soil and planted, while there is no 
possible outlet for the water, which, accumulating after a 
heavy storm, would not dry up gradually by evaporation, 
as it does in flower-pots, escaping at the sides, and as it 
docs in beds, from surface evaporation. The thick, moist 
wood retains it; the plants themselves shadow the surface. 
What wonder if yellow leaves follow closely on sodden 
roots, and if the plants die when the roots are rotten? 

Chinks and clefts in the wood, holes with some bore or 
outlet, holes, too, that run down to the ground, are what 
the plants thrive in. Then, too, there are little holes, too 
much on the side and too small to be hopelessly soaked—a 
vigorous plant would consume all the water they could 
contain. These holes may be made much of, and filled 
with good leaf mould, and a whole quantity of separate 
nooks may be thus provided. Then, for planting the clamp, 
let each plant, above all things, have itg proper aspect. 
Ferns, mosses, and Alpine plants, and the beautiful little 
woodruffe, should be planted to the east and north. People 
who have seen abroad the extraordinary sort of “soil” in 
which the Alpine plants, especially, grow, will understand 
how unhappy they must feel in close, heavy earth, after 
their shambly, gravelly, porous, stony bed, mixed only here 
and there with an atom of loam, or of leaf soil. Drainage is 
thus emphatically the thing Alpine plants require. Amongst 
those plants we may as well.give a list of a few pretty sorts. 

Soldanelia alpina, a little purple flower; Alyssum sazatile, 
little white sprays; Campanula pumilla alba; the lovely 
white hair-bell and the blue hair-bell, also; only these like 
sunshine also very much. 

Tinaria cymbalaria and alba alpina, two pretty toad- 
flaxs, one purple and one white; the leaves of the former 

yen lovely for hanging down. Phlox, especially the trailing 
kinds. Saponaria ocynoides, a bright pink flower. Thyme 
of various sorts, and vinca, or blue, red, and white peri- 
winkles, which grow capitally in chinks, or at the bottom 
of a clamp, trailing half on the grass and half on the roots. 
Veronicas and forget-me-nots; and last, not least, the vari- 
ous kinds of saxifrage, the old London pride being by no 
means forgotten amidst these. This list, with ferns and 


hart’s tongue, and plenty of moss, and the Spergula pilifer, 





which—if not always suitable to supersede grass in lawns, 
as people orice tried to find out it was, is, at least, a charm- 
ing covering for patches we want greened over—will ‘be, at 
least, sufficient to give abundant choice of tenants of the 
north and east of the clump. Try some violets, too, east 
and west, because when they do grow they grow well thus. 

On the west and south sides there are abundant things, 
also, to choose from of a much gayer nature. It is only 
white, blue, and yellow that we can get for the shade. 
Here, however, we may have all kinds of brilliant flowers, 
only the more brilliant they are the more they want a 
green frame-work, and the more, very often, their roots 
require shade. Flowers use an incredible quantity of water. 
A plant in flower runs dry a few hours after such watering 
as would at other times content it for many days. And, of 
course, shade to the roots lessens evaporation. Some of the 
prettiest are those stumps which have much ivy. They 
look, also, all the more natural for having it. Now, ivy 
may “ grow on walls;” but its roots require thorough good 
soil for all that. You will best get, then, a good growth of 
ivy by planting in ground that is thoroughly well manured, 
watering it frequently overhead, and also giving it soap- 
suds—that best of all manures in the flower-garden—to its 
roots. The soap-suds keep away insects, instead of increas- 
ing their number. You should take a shoot of ivy gently 
from some wall, finding a piece with a nice little white 
bunch of unfaded roots. Put these in a hole in the ground, 
or in a large chink of the wood, and fill up entirely with 
silver sand. The ivy does best pegged firmly in, and the 
shoots should be fastened down as they grow, to make them 
put out roots everywhere. ; 

A BeavutiruL FLower-Brep.—Mark out an oval flower-bed, 
for this will look beautifuily in a lawn, or on a large grass- 
plot. If there is room, it shonld be eighteen feet long and 
eleven feet wide, or in those proportions. Get some larch 
stakes, about three feet long, and two inches and a half in 
diameter, drive them firmly into the ground, side by side, 
leaving a foot and a half above the ground as a fence to the 
bed; fill up the space inside with good mould, and plant 
outside the stakes commonivy. What a pretty edging this 
same common ivy forms! 

Ivy edgings, by clipping, become as thick as box ones; 
and if planted around a pond, or where there is much mvis- 
ture, grow quite rapidly. But to return to the border. The 
ivy trimming round the stakes will keep them in place, 
and form a mass of green hold for the planting. In the 
center of the bed put six scarlet salvias, with a plant of 
the variegated salvia fulgens at each end of this row; en- 
circling them with a row of blue ageratum, and around the 
ageratum a border of the Frogmore scarlet geranium, then 
a circle of yellow, (the Sultan calceolaria,) and at the very 
edge, mixing well with the dark ivy leaf, a row of the 
white ivy-leaved geranium. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Bax Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by @ 
tical h keeper. 

MEATS. 


Breast of Lamb Stewed with Vegetable Marrow.—Cut 
breast of lamb into about half a dozen pieces, and fry them 
of a pale brown color. Peel a vegetable marrow, remove 
the seeds, and cut it into slices about half an inch thick; 
an old marrow will answer as well as a young one. Rub 
the bottom of a stewpan over with a little butter to pre- 
vent it from burning, and put in the vegetable marrow, 
and over it the lamb, with a seasoning of chopped parsley» 
pepper, salt, and Cayenne; let it stew very gently for an 
hour. When it is done, add two tablespoonfuls of catchup; 
put the meat into ‘the middle of the dish with the marrow 
and gravy round it, and serve hot. It is a delicious dish. 
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Veal and Ham-Pie.—Cut about one pound and a half ot 
veal into thin slices, as also a quarter of a pound of cooked 
ham; season the veal rather highly with white pepper and 
salt, with which cover the bottom of the dish; then lay 
ever a few slices of ham, then the remainder of the veal, 
finishing with the remainder of the ham; add a wineglass- 
ful of water, and cover with a good paste, and bake; a bay- 
leaf will be an improvement. 


Loin of Mutton —Take off the skin, separate the joints 
with a chopper; if a large size, cut the chine-bone with a 
saw, 80 as to allow it to be carved in smaller pieces; run a 
small spit from one extremity to the other, and affix it to 
a larger spit, and roast it like the haunch. A loin weigh- 
ing six pounds will take one hyur to roast. 

Beefsteak-Pudding.—Prepare a good suet crust, and line 
a cake-tin with it; put in layers of steak, with onions, 
tomatoes, and mushrooms, chopped fine, a seasoning of 
pepper, salt, and Cayenne, and half a cup of water before 
you close it. Bake from an hour and a half to two hours, 
according to the size of the pudding, and serve very hot, 


VEGETABLES. 


New Potatoes—Have them as freshly dug as may be con- 
venient; the longer they have been out of the ground the 
less well-flavored they are. Well wash them, rub off the 
skins with a coarse cloth, or brush, and put them into boil- 
ing water, to which has been added salt, at the rate of one 
heaped teaspoonful to two quarts, Let them boil till ten- 
der—try them with a fork; they will take from ten or 
fifteen minutes to half an hour, according to their size. 
When done, pour away the water, and set them by the side 
of the fire, with the lid aslant. When they are quite dry, 
have ready a hot vegetable dish, and in the middle of it 
put a piece of butter the size of a walnut—some people 
like more—heap the potatoes round it and over it, and 
serve immediately. We have seen very young potatoes, no 
larger than a marble, parboiled, and then fried in cream, 
till they are of a fine auburn color; or else, when larger, 
boiled till nearly ready, then sliced and fried in cream, 
with pepper, salt, a very little. nutmeg, and a flavoring of 
lemon-juice. Both make pretty little supper-dishes. 

To Dress Asparagus in a New Mode.—Scrape the grass, 
tie it up in bundles, and cut the ends off an even length. 
Have ready a saucepan, with boiling water, and salt in 
proportion of a heaped saltspoonful to a quart of water. 
Put in the grass, standing it on the bottom with the green 
heads out of the water, so that they are not liable to be 
boiled off,. If the water boils too fast, dash in a little cold 
water. When the grass has boiled a quarter of an hour it 
will be sufficiently done; remove it from the saucepan, cut 
off the ends down to the edible part, arrange it on a dish 
in a round pyramid, with the heads toward the middle of 
the dish, and boil some eggs hard; cut them in two, and 
place them round the dish quite hot. Serve melted butter 
in a sauce-tureen; and those who like it rub the yolk of a 
hard egg into the butter, which makes a delicious sauce to 
the asparagus. ’ 

Asparagus Omelet.—Boil a dozen of the largest and finest 
asparagus heads you can pick; cut off all the green por- 
tion, and chop it in thin slices; season with a small tea- 
spoonful of salt, and about one-fourth of that quantity of 
soluble Cayenne. Then. beat up six eggs in a sufficient 
quantity of new milk to make a stiffish batter. Melt in 
the frying-pan a quarter of a pound of good, clean drip- 
ping, and just before you pour on the batter place a small 
Piece of butter in the center of the pan. When the drip- 
ping is quite hot, pour on half your batter, and as it begins 
to set place on it the asparagus’ tops, and cover over with 
the remainder. This omelet is generally served on a round 
of buttered toast, with the crusts removed. The batter is 
richer if made of cream. 





To Preserve Green Peas for Winter Use.—Carefully shell 
the peas; then place them in the canisters, not too large 
ones; put in a small piece of alum, about the size of a 
horse-bean, to a pint of peas. When the canister is full of 
peas, fill up the interstices with water, and solder on the 
lid perfectly air-tight, and boil the canisters for about 
twenty minutes; then remove them to a cool place, and by 
the time of January they will be found but little inferior 
to fresh, new-gathered peas. Bottling is not so good; at 
least, we have not found it so; for the aif gets in, the liquid 
turns sour, and the peas acquire a bad taste. 

Potato Rissoles—Boil the potatoes floury; mash them, 
seasoning with salt and a little Cayenne; mince parsley 
very fine, and work up with the potatoes, adding eschalot, 
also chopped small; bind with yolk of egg, roll into balls, 
and fry with fresh butter over a clear fire. Meat shred 
finely, bacon or ham may be added. 


DESSERTS. 

Boiled Batter-Pudding.—Three eggs, one ounce of butter, 
one pint of milk, three tablespoonfuls of flour, a little salt. 
Put the flour into a basin, and add sufficient milk to moisten 
it; carefully rub down all the lumps with a spoon, then 
pour in the remainder of the milk, and stir in the butter, 
which should be previously melted; keep beating the 
mixture, add the eggs and a pinch of salt, and when the 
batter is quite smooth, put into a well-buttered basin, tie it 
down very tightly, and put it into boiling water; move the 
basin about for a few minutes after it is put into the water, 
to prevent the flour settling in any part, and boil for one 
hour and a quarter. This pudding may also be boiled ina 
floured cloth that has been wetted in hot water; it will 
then take a few minutes less than when boiled in a basin 
Send these puddings very quickly to table, and serve with 
sweet sauce, wine-sauce, stewed fruit, or jam of any kind; 
when the /atter is used, a little of it may be placed round 
the dish in small quantities, as a garnish. 

Strawberry or Apple Souffle—Stew the apple with a little 
lemon-peel ; sweeten them, then lay them pretty high round 
the inside of a dish. Make a custard of the yolks of two 
eggs, a little cinnamon, sugar, and milk. Let it thicken 
over a slow fire, but not boil; when ready, pour it in the 
inside of the apple. Beat the whites of the eggs to a strong 
froth, and cover the whole. Throw over it a good deal of 
pounded sugar, and brown it of afine brown. Any fruit 
made of a proper consistence does for the walls. Straw- 
berries, when ripe, are delicious. 

Stawberry Fool.—Crush a pint of strawberries and a pint 
of raspberries, with a wooden or silver fork. Put them ina 
stewpan with half a pound of pounded loaf-sugar, and a 
tablespoonful of orange-flower water. Boil for five minutes, 
stirring all the time; pour into a dish to cool. Boil a pint 
of cream, stir it until it is cool; mix with the fruit, and 
serve ii custard-cups or jelly-glasses. 

Cream Tart.—This is a delicious summer dish. 
Roll out some thin puff-paste, and lay it in a patty-pan; 
put in some raspberries, and strew over them some very 
finely-pounded sugar. Put on the covering paste, and bake 
the tart. Cut it open, and put in half a pint of cream, the 
yolks of two or three eggs, well beaten, and a little sugar. 
Let it stand till cold before it is sent to table. 

Gooseberry Pudding.—One quart of scalded gooseberries; 
when cold rub them smooth with the back of a spoon. 
Take six tablespoonfuls of the pulp, half a pound of sugar, 
quarter of a pound of melted butter, six eggs, the rind of 
two lemons, a handful of grated bread, two tablespoonfals 
of brandy. Half an hour will bake it. 

A Substitute for Oream—Beat up the whole of a fresh 
egg in a basin, and then pour boiling tea over it gradually, 
to prevent its curdling; it is difficult, from the taste, to 
distinguish it from rich cream. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fig. 1—Carriace Dress or Heavy Biack Sik, made 
with high body, plain, and with bow and ends at the back. 
The skirt is trimmed with a band of blue silk, laid on 
straight, and covered, at intervals, with medallions of Cluny 
lace; bow and ends trimmed to match; epaulets and cuffs 
the same. Bonnet of white tulle, trimmed with blue flowers; 
blue strings. 

Fig. u.—Lirriz Boy’s Dress or YseLLow Piqus, trimmed 
with scarlet worsted braid and white bone buttons. High 
boots. 

Fig. 11.—Home Dress or Peart Gray 811x.—The basque 
made loose and without sleeves. The skirt plain and full, 
and ornamented with hlack velvet ribbon, laid on flat, in 
diamonds. Full underwaist, with long, full sleeves. 

Fic. 1v.—CarRR1AGE, OR PROMENADE Dress Or Gray SILK.— 
The trimmings of velvet laid in scallops, and edged with 
guipure lace. Bonnet of purple silk, trimmed with lace. 

Fie. v.—Evenine Dress or Pink GLAce SILK, embroidered 
with black dots. A very beautiful waist made of puffings 
of French muslin and Cluny guipure, complete this charm- 
ing toilet. Black sash with ends. 

Fie. vi.—Dress ror A Litrte Girt, Mapes or Brown 
Atpaca, with basque and vest to match. Balmoral petti- 
coat of black and white stripe, trimmed with red. Boots 
to match the dress. 

GeNneRAL Remarks.—Striped dresses continue to be para- 
mount in public favor. During the winter they were but 
sparsely trimmed, but of late a means has been found for 
diversifying them somewhat. The bottom of the striped 
skirt is now bordered with a wide band of striped silk of 
the same color as the dress, but the silk is cut on the cross, 
and the stripes are much wider than those which go to 
compose the skirt. 

8ILKs with plain ground, and studded all over with large 
patterns, are much in vogue at present. The prettiest 
style of spring silks is when the ground is a neutral tint, 
and the flowers are represented in their natural colors. 

Waists, intended exclusively to be worn in the house, 
are always decorated at the top of the back with a bow of 
ribbon, the ends of which fall low on the skirt; sometimes 
these bows are made of the same material as the dress, 
and bound with velvet and silk, the contrasting colors of 
the dress. Waists, made of white muslin, are always use- 
ful adjuncts this season of the year; many varieties of 
which will be found in the preceding numbers. 

JACKETS are now made in many very coquettish shapes. 
They are mostly sleeveless, and are ornameted with either 
Cluny guipure, or embroidery, and are made in either cash- 
mere, foulard, or silk; some, also, are made in the new 
basque shape of muslin for morning use. 

SLEEVES are predicted to grow larger; but as yet the pre- 
diction has not been carried out. 

Evenine Dresses at no one time have confined them- 
selves less to one fashion. They nearly all have a pieced 
up look that is astonishing—so many dresses look as though 
they were originally two. They are much wider round the 
bottom than ever, and are very much trimmed. 

Dresses made with simulated double skirts are likely to 
be more popular than ever. The upper skirt is seldom 
straight; as generally the trimming describes scallops, or 
vandykes, more or less accentuated. The prettiest form is 
the tunic, which is very short in front and very long at the 
back. The trimming which simulates this tunic, whether 
it be cross bands or velvet ribbon, should be edged either 
with narrow black lace or with fringe. These additions 
impart reality to the otherwise false tunic. 

The prettiest Batt-Dress we have seen for some time, 
and one very suitable for a bride’s trousseau, was made of 
pink satin, covered with White tulle, spangled over with 
silver stars. The upper skirt was trimmed round the edge 
with a light silver fringe, and was looped up at the left 








side with a chain of pink roses graduating in size as they 
approach the waist. The pink satin bodice was trimmed 
with a drapery of white tulle folds, edged with silver 
fringe, somewhat narrower than that round the skirt, 
There were tufts of roses on each shoulder, and one in 
front of the bodice. The head-dress consisted of a silver 
band and of a spray of roses, with silver leaves at the left 
side. A white tulle veil, spangled with silver, was fastened 
in with the comb, and confined again at the termination 
of the chain of roses which decorates the skirt. The comb 
has a chased silver top. 

SHAWLS. made of colored cashmere, in various colors, are 
likewise very popular. The novelty consists in being orna- 
mented with applications of cashmere of a contrasting 
color, For example, we have seen a very lady-like shawl 
made of mauve cashmere, and bordered with a garland 
of vine-leaves represented in white cashmere, the leaves 
veined with narrow mauve silk braid and small jet beads, 
A sprinkling of similar leaves, only of smaller dimensions, 
covers the center of the shawl. This style is repeated in 
blue, in cerise, and in gray cashmere. The leaves on the 
gray cashmere are either black, violet, or scarlet, instead 
of white. 

SILK PALETOTS are worn as much asever. The trimmings 
vary; sometimes they consist of narrow bands of either 
black or white guipure, sometimes of crossway bands cut 
out in vandykes, and fastened down with large beads, like 
nails, and sometimes of large palms, represented in gimp, 
the palm expanding downward. One of these ornaments 
is placed at the back, two in front of the paletot; the latter 
are so arranged that they touch the pockets; then there 
are two smaller palms on the shoulder seams. When the 
palms are made of white gimp beaded with crystal, they 
render a pale silk paletot very dressy and effective. Crose- 
cut bands of white and colored silks are also used to relieve 
the monotony of black silk jackets. Gold braid is also to 
be seen on the black paletot, just as it was seen on black 
velvet bonnets during the past winter; but it is very con- 
spicuous. Trimmings which can be worn without fear of 
remark, are the black silk ribbons, edged with gold; and 
these are arranged as loops and ends on the shoulders, at 
the back, and in small loops all round the paletot. 

Bonnets are worn of many shapes. Pamelas seem, for 
the present, to be most popular; in fact, at the openings 
which have taken place recently, there are scarcely any 
others to be seen. Some fanchons had likewise appeared. 
The Marie Stuart bonnets, made entirely of flowers, are 
much liked. The flowers are small, and are covered with 
crystal dew-drops; crystal benoitins are added ‘over the 
strings. It is now very easy to trim a bonnet in a fashion- 
able style without the aid of a professed milliner. 

Hats are very much worn, and are delicately and prettily 
trimmed, sometimes only a bunch of wheat being placed 
at one side. The sailor-hat is very popular, and equally 
pretty, and has no trimming but a very simple ribbon, a8 
we see worn by the tars themselves. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHYONS. 

Fie. 1.—Dress FoR A GIRL, MADE or SUMMER PoPLin.— 
Sack and skirt both trimmed with lozenges of black velvet. 
Toque of straw, trimmed with peacock eyes. 

Fic. 1.—Dress ror A Boy, oF Prquz, Mapg Potonats, and 
trimmed with buttons. 

Fic. 11.—Dress ror A Greu.—The skirt and waist made 
of worsted skirting. The latter is looped up with cord and 
tassels stationary. The balmoral is braided. 

Fig. 1v.—Dress ror a GiRL, MApE oF PeRcate, and trim- 
med with mohair braid. 

Fie. v.—Dress ror A GIRL, oF MUSLIN, cut square, high 
neck, with short sleeves, and trimmed with two different 
widths of velvet ribbon. 
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